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Hiss Wallington 


(SOPRANO) 
Is prepared to engage for OrnaTorios and Concerts, 


BEWSEY ROAD, 
WARRINGTON. 





Miss Monks 


(CONTRALTO) 
Is prepared to engage for OraToRios and Concerts. 


BRIDGEFOOT, 
WARRINGTON. 





** Miss Wall m’s voice is pure and very flexible. The florid passages with which her part 
(‘‘Judas”) abounded were performed with perfection, and her phrasing was remarkably good. 
She created a deep impression. Miss Mouks sang with care and intelligence. In the one air of 
her part—‘‘ Father of Heaven” (encored)—she was successful; and the duets were exquisitely 
rendered.”—Dunfermline Press, April 17. 

“The Warrington ladies sang with great intelligence and expression; and gave evidence of 
careful and matured study. The two young and rising artistes have left behind them a very 
pleasing impression in one of the musical centres of Scotland.”— Warrington Guardian, April 24. 

‘In the duet, ‘Quis est Homo,’ the Misses Wallington and Monks were associated with 
complete success. In ‘Com’ e bello’ (Donizetti) Miss Wallington displayed an artistic method, 
faultless v zation, and a power of expression that won well-deserved applause. Miss Monks 
made a decidedly favourable impression. Her voice exhibits evidence of rare culture.”— Warring- 
ton Guardian, December 19. 

‘Music my MANCHESTER.—A young soprano, Miss Wallington, attracts much ‘+ ~ ey and 
exhibits a determination to press to the very front.”—Musical Times (London), May, 1886. 





Hrs. Stoneleigh 


(SOPRANO) 
For Oratorios, Concerts, Orcan Recrtats, &c. 
Communications to 67, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


“One of our most promising local Soprani sang ‘I know that my Redeemer’ with 
“amen and ‘From Mighty Kings’ with admirable power,”—Musical Times (London), 
188: 


et Possesses a voice of excellent quality and unusual range.”—Musical Standard (London), 
June, 1886. 
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11, Paternoster Buildings, London; from Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall; 
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THE TRAINING OF CATHEDRAL CHORISTERS. 


N pages 195—7 of volume II, I cited brief examples of the 
() replies given, rather more than thirty years ago, by cathedral 
chapters to the inquiries propounded to them by the Royal Commis- 
sioners. Further demand, in 1879 and 1880, elicited the information 
that at Canterbury ten choristers, at a yearly cost of £100, received 
from one of the lay clerks something which (for mere singing lads) was 
called “education.” At the same time the cathedral grammar school of 
the city received out of the capitular revenues about £1,000 per annum. 
From York it was reported that the choristers were in their own school, 
and, together with a limited number of day pupils, trained by a clergy- 
man: but in what subjects, and to what extent, was not stated. 

At Durham the master of the choristers’ school received £130, and 
imparted an “English education,” and “a certain amount of Latin ;” 
and the boys were, for three hours each day, under the charge of the 
organist or of his deputy. Occasionally, on leaving the choir, a boy was 
admitted to the grammar school; which had 131 boys and a revenue 
from the cathedral funds of £3,000. 

Of the Winchester lads two were privileged to receive board and 
lodging: while all had free schooling under one of the singing men, 
clothing, and a portion of food. The Rev. W. J. Mann (minor canon, 
and previously precentor of Carlisle) reported thus: ‘In a musical sense 
the services are most unsatisfactory. No proper boarding school exists 
for the choristers ; and the inducements are not sufficient to secure boys , ; 
of a good class.” 

No. 9.—FEprvuary, 1887. 
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At the wealthy Winchester College the choristers acted as servitors 
to the other boys, and feasted after them, before the broken fragments 
were finally handed over to the almswomen who weeded the quadrangle. 
At Salisbury they seem to have been more fortunate, being boarded, 
lodged, and with other boys educated by a master, who was paid—out 
of the chorister estates—thirty guineas for each boy. 

The Hereford lads attended the cathedral grammar school; £120 
being annually paid for the training they received. From Ely it was 
reported that, at a school established in 1857, and conveniently 
lodged in 1861, twenty-four boys received a “sound commercial educa- 
tion and the rudiments of Latin, under a certificated master from 
Battersea :” but no provision for their maintenance was mentioned. 

From Norwich, in 1879, the reply was, “The condition of the chor- 
ister’s school is good in all respects. The choristers and trial-boys 
receive a good education from a master, a lay clerk, who receives an 
extra pay of £65, under the general supervision of the dean and the 
precentor. The dean, with selected examiners, examines them annually, 
when rewards are given for industry and good conduct. There is a 
large and important grammar school within the Close, founded in the 
reign of Edward VI., under elected governors, and not directly connected 
with the cathedral. Two of the canons are governors. The choristers’ 
school costs about £100 altogether.” Whether the “master, a lay 
clerk,” was a barber, or a painter—as well as a singing man and a school- 
master—was not stated. 

In 1880 the dean and chapter of Carlisle were about to arrange the 
separate education of the boys. No report as to the kind of “ education” 
was made; but, in the charges upon the revenues, the choristers were 
debited with £110 annually. The then dean of Carlisle—Dr. F. Close 
—made his own special and personal plaint. He did not complain that 
the dean’s salary was £1,425, or that each of the canons received £700 ; 
“ leaving the residue of available proceeds to be distributed upon all the 
salaries and expenses of the cathedral and capitular body.” On the 
contrary, he acknowledged that “the plan of first taking the fixed 
incomes of the members of the chapter, and then using the remaining 
income for the benefit of the whole body, has proved very successful.” 
But “the obscurity of the statutes on various points—the position of the 
choir, the lay clerks, and singing men—and their irreconcilable character 
with regard both to the status and salaries of these men, have produced 
no end of vexatious questions, and even legal reference to the visitor ; 
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the result being that nothing was proved or rendered intelligible or 
permanent.” . . . “The claims of these men are often exorbitant 
and absurd : they assume, at least some of them”—how scrupulously 
just and impartial Dr. Close was !—* that they are appointed for life ”— 
in fact, just like the dean himself: what impertinence !—“ and, though 
their voices may fail or become useless, they believe themselves to be 
immovable, or entitled to unreasonable pensions for life.” 

Naturally, there was another way of looking at the position. What 
has “the dog” to say about the matter? 

The “exorbitant and absurd” claim of the singing men was this : 
They stated that, originally, the remuneration of the officers of the 
church had in olden time been fixed thus :— 


Statutable salaries. Attendance money. Total. 
Canons ...... £7: 0:30 ... £l@: 4:3 ... S33: 5:0 
Minor canons. 3:10: 8 ... 3: 4:0 ... 6:14:8 
Lay clerks ... 2:19: 2 ... 2:16:0 ... 5:15:2 


Owing to the altered value of money and the increased use for it 
which clergymen have, or think they have, the scale of remuneration at 
Carlisle in 1879 was—Canons, £700; minor canons, £180 ; lay clerks, 
£80; a slightly altered ratio. 

But dean Close, not satisfied with his £1,425 per annum and his 
capital residence, fretting at the noise of the railway whistles which so 
grievously disturbed his studies and repose, and irritated by those 
irreconcilable singing-men, sought the advice of Drs. Stephen and Deane 
—learned in ecclesiastical law—upon many points connected with the 
dignity and rights of his position. By a singular coincidence of name 
and sympathy, Dr. Deane appears to have entertained a higher opinion 
of the autocratic power of Dr. Close’s office than did his colleague. 

At Exeter twelve choristers were boarded and partly clothed : a pay- 
ment of £10 annually from the parents of each boy being demanded. 
The lads had some schooling: but the quality and degree were not 
stated. 

The organist of Lincoln protested that the education given to the 
choristers was not such as he would accept for his own children ; and 
that one half the time of the singing lessons was taken up in correcting 
the pronunciation of the lads. 

On Friday, February 6th, 1880, a meeting was held in the chapter- 
house of St. Paul’s, in London, to discuss the questions propounded 
with reference to the musical staff of a cathedral. Almost all the 
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cathedral organists of England and Wales assembled, and unanimously 
resolved that the chorister boys (never less than twenty) should be 
boarded, lodged, and educated free of expense in a school specially set 
apart for that purpose: and that facilities should be afforded for giving 
them a classical education. 

So much for the information obtained by the Commissioners with a 
good deal of fuss, trouble, and expense. The recommendations made, as 
the result of all the elaborate inquiry, were delightfully simple and 
impartial. It should be mentioned that each dean sat as one of the 
Commissioners during the discussion upon the affairs of his own 
cathedral: and, possibly, that fact rendered the verdicts more uniform 
and conservative than, otherwise, they would have been. 

In each case it was decided to advise the Queen that choristers 
should hold office only during the pleasure of the dean and chapter. 
The education given to the lads was to be in “ piety and sound learning ” 
at Durham; “both religious and general, as well as musical,” at 
Winchester ; “in modest behaviour and piety, and good conduct, as well 
as in sound learning,” and so that they may be “able to take their 
several parts in the services of the church” at Canterbury; and, 
with a touching sympathy for the attainments of the schoolmaster, 
“in such subjects as are usually taught in elementary schools” at 
Norwich. 

At cathedrals of old foundation, such as St. Paul’s, York, Lichfield, 
Hereford, Exeter, Lincoln, Wells, Chichester, Salisbury, and St. David’s, 
colleges of vicars were to be abolished in order to give a more absolute 
authority to the colleges of canons: the funds belonging to the vicars- 
choral being diverted toward the maintenance, generally, of the 
“ efficiency of the cathedral service.” 

In their report of 1855 the Commissioners pointed out that in 
cathedrals of the new foundation it was evidently intended that there 
should be schools for the choristers; who were to be trained in the 
rudiments of a liberal education ; and who, if they made good progress 
in their] studies, were to be transplanted into the grammar school, in 
which a number of boys—generally about twenty-four (at Canterbury 
fifty) were, “it would seem, to be boarded at the charge of the 
cathedral, and to be trained in the ancient languages, Latin, Greek, and 
in some cases Hebrew.” At Rochester and Westminster, exhibitions 
towards the maintenance of some choristers at the universities had 
been provided. ‘For the most part,” added the Commissioners, the 
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cathedral chorister schools “are not in a flourishing state, and do not 
occupy the place in the capitular institutions which their founders 
designed for them.” And it was urged that “for admission to the 
choristers’ school preference should be given to such boys as are likely 
to be afterwards fit to pursue their studies in the grammar school (when 
such exists), to which, if duly qualified, they should have the right of 
admission (in case of vacancy) as foundation boys.” 

But when making the final report in 1884-5, the solicitude of the 
Commissioners on behalf of the choristers appears to have considerably 
abated ; for, as we have seen, the ordinary lay-clerk seems to have been 
regarded as quite a suitable and sufficient schoolmaster ; and the educa- 
tion specified never rose beyond “‘sound learning”—whatever that might 
be—and the training to be found usually in elementary schools was 
deemed sufficient for the Norwich lads. At the close of all this inquiry, 
extending over thirty years, the case stood thus :— 

1. It was admitted that one of the chief duties of the church had 
been, from the first, to educate the young. 

2. Of all the young people of a cathedral city the boys dedicated to 
the service of the church, and leading the daily song, especially 
demanded, and were entitled to, educational advantages. 

3. In all cathedrals provision had been made for the education of 
the choristers: but in no case had that provision been, in later times, 
properly administered. 

4. The Commissioners, although bound to act as rectifiers of all 
wrong, and as conscientious advisers to Her Majesty, overlooked the 
negligence of powerful chapters, condoned the spurious Christianity of 
well-paid ecclesiastics, and relegated the poor helpless choristers to an 
elementary training school level, and the insult of an “apprentice fee” 
paid out of their own funds / 

So much for the boasted care of the church for the young, and for 
education. In every cathedral were boys over whom the chapter had 
almost absolute authority, whose time was entirely under control, upon 
whom the dean and canons could have exercised all their influence and 
zeal for good, for whose welfare ample provision had been made by the 
founders and benefactors of the whole corporate body, without whose 
aid the whole service must degenerate into a pointless, uninteresting 
absurdity. The money was there, the arrangements easy, everything as 
simple as could possibly be. ‘What more could have been done?’ The 
lads were placed unreservedly in the bands of amply-remunerated, 
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leisurely dons ; who, literally, had almost nothing else to do but to watch 
over the interests of the little household of faith, and to care for its 
younger members—to “feed the lambs” of the flock. How they dis- 
charged that mission the pages of this journal have recorded in words 
that could not be gainsaid, and that never may be forgotten. 

Come we, now, to the replies returned to the appeal made last 
autumn to the different chapters, precentors, and organists for the latest 
information, for news of eleventh-hour repentance. Practically, I said to 
them, “Let bygones be bygones. You cannot defend the past; don’t 
attempt it; but show that you, at least, are not animated by the old 
spirit, or deadened by the old torpor.” 

To the letter I sent round I have received several replies ; to which, 
as well as to those managers of cathedrals who have not troubled to 
respond, I desire to do full justice. My case was rendered complete, 
almost to the very present moment, by the very recent reports published 
by authority of the Imperial Parliament. It was only from a feeling of 
fairness to present occupiers of positions of authority and influence that 
I cared to inquire further; and to state all improvements which they 
may have effected, or have even feebly endeavoured to effect. 

I believe that in our metropolitan minsters the blaze of public opinion 
has forced on reforms which in quieter cities have not yet been vouch- 
safed. Positive information has not been given; but I frankly state 
that belief; although I unhesitatingly claim that the unquestioned truth 
of the charge that for generations, nay ! centuries, justice had not been 
done, imperatively demanded, not any absurd standing upon supposed 
dignity, but a larger recognition of the rights of choristers. 

From some of our oldest foundations—notably Lichfield and Here- 
ford—I have received the most courteous replies. I gladly note 
that at Lichfield individual effort is doing much to atone for 
capitular apathy. The precentor, the Right Rev. Bishop Abraham, is 
I am sure, actuated by the most kindly feeling to the lads under his 
charge. Occasionally, some help is voluntarily given toward placing 
one or two of the more promising choristers under the special care of 
the organist, J. B. Lott, Esq., Mus. B., and toward the liberalizing of 
their general education. But I contend that the boys have “rights,” 
equally with the older and more powerful servants of the church ; and, 
that until those rights are clearly recognised, no makeshift benevolence 
or individual kindliness will rid the whole system of injustice, of the 
grossest kind because shown to the youngest and feeblest members of 
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the corporation. Nevertheless the kindly feeling evinced demands 
acknowledgment. 

At Hereford, and I believe at Canterbury, the organist teaches the 
boys the violin ; and I am assured that at the former place the choristers 
receive a thoroughly good education in their own school, are freely 
supplied with books, &c., and that several old boys have done well at 
the universities. 

At Ripon there is a choir-school, at which the boys either obtain a 
free education or are assisted to pay the fees. 

The Worcester lads are lodged, boarded, and educated together ; the 
schooling including Latin, French, and mathematics ; but a charge of 
£15 to the parents of each chorister, and £25 for each probationer, is 
made. 

The precentor of Winchester briefly informs me that he has nothing 
to do with the choir-school: and the succentor of Salisbury writes that 
although some alterations have recently been made there he is ‘ unable 
to give any accurate statement respecting them.” 

This information concludes the first part of the inquiry which 
was originally proposed. We have gained a fair idea of what chorister 


life was intended to be; what to the present time it is in most cities, 
and has, until quite recently, been in all; and what, without some irre- 
sistible external influence, it is likely to be in the future. 

It has, sometimes, been suggested that the thorough reformation of 
our cathedral establishments should render them so many brilliant 
centres of light and life. I think we have seen that the difficulties in 
the way are practically insuperable. Artistic vitality ever must be 
sought for in busier circles, amid bustle, energy, and eager progress. 
In sleepy old-world corners—such as most of our cathedral cities are— 
life is droned away in peace and semi-stagnation. In the seclusion of the 
close, and the precincts, and the college-green, grows the moss from which 
a rolling stone is free: and, after all, a mossy stone is evidently one that 
is not much used, or cared for. And if ever the church really was a 
nursing mother of art—a very questionable idea—the nurture has long 
ago degenerated into a kind of Gampish carelessness. Regarding the 
matter, for a moment, simply from a musical point of view, it is evident 
that the constant contemplation of Tallis and Rogers, and even of 
Kempton’s (B flat) masterpiece, must have rather a soporific than 
a stimulating influence. Interesting enough as antiquarian lore, as 
fossilized strains, as specimens of a dry-as-dust formality—but stupid 
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beyond match as the supposed expression of any artistic warmth or 
religious fervour—the “services” in which choristers are steeped, and 
in which—with as much excitement as a horse must feel in going round 
and round a cider-mill—they monotonously engage, day after day 
and year after year, are admirably calculated to originate and confirm 
their belief that the whole thing is a mere hypocritical pretence, destitute 
of even a decent semblance of reality and use. Even the “ articled 
pupil” of the organist—who is supposed to be a sort of favoured child 
of the church—although the church, really, does nothing for him—is 
content to listen to the weary sequences of chords, of pure “diatonic” — 
i.¢., disjointed—harmonies with the vain imagination that he is 
studying music according to some divinely-instituted law. In process 
of time he occupies the seat of his old master—I cannot say “ teacher ”— 
and in turn helps to pass on to his own choristers and articled pupils 
the time-honoured system. Meanwhile, in our larger towns there is 
an awakening into real life: men are looking before them, onward 
instead of backward. Even Beethoven is regarded as old-fashioned, and 
Mendelssohn’s sacred music is thought to be too formal and restrictive. 
And so the two systems pull in opposite directions, and get more and 
more hopelessly antagonistic. Evidently one of the two will suffer, will 
get so out of date, will shrink into such decrepitude, that, ere long, it 
must give place to a fresher youth, to a more pushing growth, to a more 
determined and struggling resolution to understand life and the 
meaning of its artistic aspirations, 


HENRY HILES. 

















MUSIC AND MUNICIPALITIES. 


OR an amateur musician to advocate in these pages the claims of 
#H music to a more generous support from our local authorities is, 
I candidly confess, a somewhat bold proceeding. 

I cannot help remembering that among the contributors to this 
Review there are many who would have dealt with the subject, not only 
with greater force and ability, but with the special and intimate know- 
ledge which is gained by a long course of professional training and 
experience, and which, by an amateur, is therefore unattainable. I 
ought, indeed, to say of myself :— 


‘ Incedo per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso ;’ 


nor is the consciousness of my temerity lessened by the fact that if 
I cannot claim to speak for music save as an amateur, neither can I 
pretend to any acquaintance with municipal affairs beyond that which 
may be gained by interested observation from without. 

It is very possible, however, that the relationship that should be 
formed between musical art and corporate bodies may most fairly be 
discerned and discussed by one who is not closely allied with either; and 
who can, therefore, look at the subject, not only from the westhetic point 
of view, but in the light of the economic and prudent principles which 
should underlie the administration of local government. 

Whatever advantageous relations may be destined to subsist here- 
after between music and municipalities, it is certain that even now there 
is one link that closely connects them. To be exposed to the same 
danger is in itself a bond of union; and the danger that threatens our 
system of local government is identical in kind with the danger that 
threatens the development and stability of musical art so far, at least, as 
the provinces are concerned, Centralization is the peril confronting 
each. In the one case there is the fear lest local authorities 
should become overridden by the departments at Whitehall; in 
the other the fear lest the large provincial centres of population should 
become accustomed to look solely to London both for musical taste and 
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the means of gratifying it. Nothing, I am convinced, can be more 
unwise on the part of those who are claiming for music a larger support 
from public sources than to put their wants in the form of a prayer for 
State aid. It is not State aid we want so much as municipal aid. State 
aid would be Parliamentary aid, doled out, for the benefit of the metropolis 
chiefly, by a Vice-president of the Council, at the suggestion of a certain 
musical clique; municipal aid, on the other hand, would tend to 
strengthen musical life throughout the country, to raise the musical 
taste of the whole people, and, at the same time, to furnish ample 
resources for gratifying that taste. 

The truth is that, both in political and in musical affairs, the 
tendency to a vicious centralization can only be met by a determined 
and vigorous development of local energy and enterprise. To guard 
against political centralization our system of local government must 
be strengthened by the abolition of the ridiculous subdivisions of 
local authority which now exist. There will come a time, I hope—if I 
may be pardoned the political digression—when every municipal 
corporation will exercise full and complete authority in everything 
relating to the self-government of the municipality, to the total abolition 
of the boards of every sort and name that now usurp part of its proper 
duties. 

To prevent musical centralization it rests with the great towns to 
make themselves real centres of musical life and thought ; to foster the 
spread of musical education, elementary and advanced, and in every 
branch of the art; to induce the settlement in their midst of 
musicians with souls for their art and of the highest executive ability, 
who can enlist popular sympathy for music by ail the charm and grace 
of a finished and cultivated technical performance. And in this task of 
promoting the wsthetic welfare of the great towns, there is no injustice, 
it seems to me, in asking the governing bodies to take, at all events, a 
small part. 

In what way they shall take this part depends of course on them- 
selves; but there are, roughly speaking, two methods in which they 
may lend their aid. They may help to promote and foster the study of 
music in the elementary schools ; and, following the admirable example 
set by the Corporation of London, to assist it still further by contributing 
to the foundation and support of central schools and colleges of music 
where students may receive the most thorough and efficient instruction 
in any branch they may choose to take up. But there is another 
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method open to them: a method which it is the principal aim of this 
short article to advocate. It is very right and proper to encourage to 
the utmost the careful and efficient study of music; but it must be 
remembered that—like every other art—music must be prepared to 
vindicate its claims to catholicity. It is not enough that it should be 
worshipped by the comparative few who give themselves up to its devout 
study, while to the rest of mankind it is a veiled and hidden mystery. 
It must be made plain that it can appeal to the hearts of all; that it 
can enlist a widespread if not a universal sympathy, that it can impress 
even those ignorant of its scientific rules and principles with a reveren- 
tial feeling of its beauty and influence. If it is to do this—if it is to 
make good its great pretensions; if it is to be established on a wide 
basis and to exercise an extended sway—it should surely be allowed to 
exert its influence and to make its appeal with all possible power and 
under the most favourable conditions, It must, that is, be shown to 
the great mass of the people to its best advantage ; it must be shown in 
the noble conceptions of its great masters, with all the accessories of 
good performance. 

A double end is thus secured ; musical education is advanced, and 
pure recreation is provided for the general body of the people; the 
student is furnished with lofty models and ideals for his study, while 
those who only look to music for pleasure and enjoyment find their 
wants supplied. The true attitude to be taken by a governing body 
towards art. may be seen in that of the State—certainly not towards 
musical, but—towards pictorial art. Not only does it encourage by 
grants and scholarships all those who wish for instruction in it, both in 
the elementary and higher grades, but it goes further than that, in 
providing and maintaining such an institution as the National Gallery, 
where works of great painters may be seen by all, by the student for 
instruction, by the ordinary visitor for enjoyment. It so happens, how- 
ever, that for a similar—and for my purposes a better—illustration, I 
need only bring forward the position taken by the corporation of the 
town in which I write (Nottingham); and if I speak highly of that 
body, it is not from any local pride, but entirely from the fact that not 
only is it distinguished by the variety of undertakings under its 
management, but by the energy and ability with which it conducts 
them. Besides the purely municipal duties devolving on it, it manages 
the gas and water undertakings, supports Free Libraries, maintains for 
the most part a University College, where higher education in almost 
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every branch is given, and where technical and commercial knowledge 
may be cheaply acquired. But it has gone further than this. It has 
recognized the claims of art—of one branch of it—by establishing a 
gallery where pictures of the highest order are open to the public view, 
sometimes free of cost, at other times at a very small charge. Now 
what has this corporation—a model corporation in many respects—done 
in a similar way for music? What has it done towards worthily repre- 
senting the works of the great masters in that art, as it has done in 
exhibiting the works of great painters? It has done, I believe, nothing : 
and this is only an example of the almost universal apathy and 
indifference in this country to the just claims of music. I venture to 
say that there is scarcely a municipal body, which, if it decided to give 
a direct support to art, would not have in view painting only, without having 
a single thought for music. This, it must be admitted, is scarcely fair. 
It is no disparagement to one branch of art to ask that the other shall 
be accorded equal recognition and support; if the eye is to be gratified 
at the public expense, there is surely no reason why the ear should be 
denied the same privilege. This is, of course, neither the time nor the 
place to attempt to adjust the rival claims of music and painting, or to 
decide which of the two exerts the more extended or beneficial influence 
on mankind, Naturally, perhaps, I might for my part be disposed to 
contend that music exercises the wider and the more beneficent sway : 
but, waiving all personal prepossessions, and allowing to each an equal 
influence and value, it is surely not unfair to claim for each an equal 
amount of official support. 

If it be asked in what way municipal bodies can best render that 
service to music which they do not seem to grudge to painting, I should 
say without hesitation that it would be by making some contribution 
towards the maintenance of a permanent and efficient town orchestra. 
The absence of such organizations, with members trained to play con- 
stantly together under the same baton, is one of the most marked 
musical deficiencies of our large towns. To quote Nottingham again as 
an example, it is only by waiting patiently for several—I may say, 
many—years that we can expect to hear a symphony adequately per- 
formed, and then it is by engaging a baud from a distance, either Mr. 
Hallé’s consolidated orchestra or that varying mass of shifting elements 
known as Richter’s band. Nor is it, indeed, in the matter of distinctly 
instrumental works that we feel the want of such orchestras. There 
are, all over the country, choral societies of the very first rank, under 
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admirable training, and qualified to give the finest renderings of any 
work they may take in hand; but their performances are often marred 
by the “scratch,” and sometimes “scratchy,” band which is all the 
neighbourhood can furnish. It is in this direction that municipal aid 
may be invoked. Let it be given in helping, to a small extent, to make 
the large towns the homes and nurseries of instrumental music, just as 
the cathedral cities are—or, but for the ecclesiastical seizure of musical 
endowments, would have been—the homes of the great English school 
of composition. 

If we wish to see how successfully municipal orchestras can be 

organized we need only look to Germany. The comparison between that 
country and this in respect of musical advantages is, I admit, not a new 
one, but it loses none of its force for that reason. It is indeed the more 
to our discredit that a comparison which has so often been made against 
us can still, with so much justice, be made at all. There is in that country 
scarcely a town of any pretension to size or importance which does not 
boast amongst its most cherished institutions a full orchestral band of 
competent performers, drilled by a conductor of the first rank, and equal 
to the performance of almost anything that can be brought before it. 
There was a time, no doubt, when the existence of these orchestras was 
due in a great measure to the generous support of the smaller princes 
and the higher aristocracy ; but, for the help of the aristocracy, thus is 
now being substituted that of the democracy, who, so far from grudging 
the grant made from the town funds towards the local orchestra, take a 
pride in thinking that by making this grant they are entitled to look on 
it as in some measure their own. Nor must it be forgotten that so much 
is obtained for the support of the band from private subscriptions and 
from its various engagements that the proportion falling to the share of 
the town authorities is, in several cases, very slight. The Hamburg 
orchestra, indeed, with its seventy-eight members, including a conductor 
at £450 a year, is so successful that it is not found necessary to make 
any appeal to municipal help ; whilst at Cologne and Leipzig the town 
pays only the conductor’s salary. I think, however, that some informa- 
tion which I owe to a most competent authority on musical affairs in 
Germany—Vincenz Lachner—will probably throw the best light on the 
whole subject. Writing from Karlsruhe, Herr Lachner says (I condense 
slightly) :— 

“ There are no general rules regarding the formation or maintenance 

of municipal orchestras in Germany ; the system is naturally influenced 
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by local conditions. It was not until about 10 years ago that in some 
German towns such municipal orchestras were first organized, at the 
instigation of the Town Council, who offered also, at the beginning, 
pecuniary help. The organization depends, of course, on local circum- 
stances and means of support, and is consequently very varied. 

“In a German town of medium size, which I have in mind, the 
orchestra is maintained partly by its own work, partly by pecuniary help 
from the town, and partly by private subscriptions ; the town paying 
but a very small portion of the necessary expenditure. 

“The number of members depends, of course, on the objects con- 
nected with such an orchestra. If important orchestral works are to be 
performed it is indispensable that there should be, at the very least, 
14 stringed instruments, and 17 wind, exclusive of kettle-drums. 

(4 First Violins, 4 Second Violins, 2 Violas, 2 Violoncellos, 2 Double 
Basses, 2 Flutes, 2 Oboes, 2 Clarionets, 2 Bassoons, 4 Horns, 
2 Trumpets, 3 Trombones, and Drum, All the violinists must 
be first-rate.) 

‘* Amateurs are accepted as members if they are really good musicians 
and are able to attend every rehearsal and practice. 

“The salaries of the members vary in different towns according to 
the means provided ; but they are such as to make it easy to always 
find thoroughly good musicians.” 

In giving 32 as the smallest possible number of members for an 
efficient orchestra it is evident that Herr Lachner has placed his estimate 
as low as possible ; if any attempt were to be made to form a similar 
body in an English town, it would be absolutely necessary that it should 
be of greater strength than that. Nothing would be more fatal than, 
from any mistaken idea of economy, to make a poor start at the com- 
mencement. The true economy is to do a thing so well at the beginning 
that it becomes at length a success, and an orchestra that might very 
well serve as a model would be that of Diisseldorf, which, excluding the 
conductor, consists of 42 members, and is divided as follows: 6 First 
Vivlins, 6 Second Violins, 4 Violas, 3 Violoncellos, 3 Double Basses, 2 
Flutes, 2 Oboes, 2 Clarionets, 2 Bassoons, 2 Trumpets, 4 Horns, 3 Trom- 
bones, Kettle-drums, Large Drum and Harp. 

The total cost of its support is about £3,400, of which £600 is voted 
from the town funds, the remainder being received from engagements 


and subscriptions. 
It is quite certain, I think, that an orchestra as complete and 
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efficient as this might be established in one of our provincial towns at 


no greater cost; indeed, I am inclined to believe that certain causes 
would tend to make the expenses less: but let us take the above 
estimate and apply it to the case of a large English provincial town. 
In Nottingham (if I may instance it again) the burden to the rates 
would only be one penny in the pound, even if every atom of the cost 
fell on them without any reduction or mitigation, and I venture to think 
that that penny of the rates would be paid at least as ungrudgingly as 
any other ; and probably much more so. But it should be remembered 
that there must be taken into account the receipts from different engage- 
ments of the orchestra, both in its own town and in the district ; and, 
besides that, there is the certainty of a large voluntary subscription 
list—so that the penny in the pound on the rates would probably sink 
to a halfpenny, and possibly to a farthing. 

This, as we are reminded in every newspaper, is the Jubilee year, 
and there are all sorts of schemes in the air for celebrating the occasion ; 
some good, some utterly ridiculous. If any town is at a loss how to 
worthily observe the event it might do worse than try, with the assist- 
ance of its local authorities, to form a municipal orchestra which would 
give enjoyment to the inhabitants and be a credit to their good sense 
and judgment. It must be remembered that it need only be a tem- 
porary experiment. The engagements with the performers might be 
made for a limited time, such as two years: no money would have been 
laid out on buildings or plant: if the scheme were a success it could be 
easily continued ; if a failure it could be as easily abandoned. 

It would be inadvisable, of course, to rush headlong into any experi- 
ment without giving it very great and careful consideration; but a 
“ Round Table ” conference of three or four members of the Corporation 
and as many musicians—professional and amateur—would very soon 
decide on the practicability of the scheme, and the preliminary steps to 
be taken to give it a trial. It may be urged, I am aware, that the acts 
regulating municipal corporations would seriously interfere to prevent 
any subsidy to music from local rates ; but it is well known that many 
of the large towns have certain funds at their disposal with which they 
can deal exactly as they please; and for those that have not, Acts of 
Parliament, after all, can be repealed or amended. 

It would be difficult, I am convinced, to foresee to their full extent 
the advantages to be gained from the establishment of these municipal 
orchestras in two or three of the large towns throughout the country. 
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They would at once open those mines of musical wealth, in the shape of 
instrumental works, which to the provincial amateur are now almost 
completely closed, and which the general public would not fail to 
appreciate. For it must be remembered that the liking for orchestral 
music is a marked feature of the times, and a public, which would vote 
a Beethoven sonata or string quartet extremely dull, would be raptur- 
ously delighted with a symphony performed by a full band, however 
classical and orthodox it might be in form and construction. To the 
choral societies in the same towns the gain would be great. Instead of 
being compelled to give performances with a chance medley of local 
players, or with an orchestra brought at great expense from the other 
end of the kingdom, they would always be sure of instrumentalists 
trained, like themselves, to act together with perfect precision, and their 
performances would necessarily be cheaper and more efficient. Nor 
must it be forgotten that to some extent, at least, the small towns in 
the neighbourhood would share these advantages. There are many 
towns now of a fair size where a full orchestra is never heard or dreamed 
of, and where there are choral societies which are trained and cultivated 
enough to render very fairly the best oratorios and cantatas, and yet can 
only secure an accompaniment of a piano and harmonium, with the addition, 
perhaps, of a few strings—amateur or semi-professional. But, with a 
full orchestra within the distance of a short railway journey, such places 
as these would have chances of musical enjoyment from which now they 
are utterly debarred: they might not, of course, require the band’s full 
strength, but they could make use of any combinations, with the full 
certainty that they might rely on securing efficient performers, whatever 
their numbers might be. 

Then, again, there is to be considered the encouragement to be given 
to the now neglected and scattered class of instrumental players, by 
holding out to them the inducement of obtaining positions which would 
confer both pecuniary advantage and a certain professional status; for 
none but well-qualified performers would be admitted to these municipal 
orchestras ; and the fact of having gained admittance would be a guar- 
antee of efficiency which would be certain to benefit its possessor, both 
as a teacher and as a performer. In one way—not at present I am 


afraid—these bands would exercise an influence not confined only to 
secular affairs. There will come a time, I hope, when the great parish 
churches will be made available for the performance of oratorios ; which 
will be heard with the perfect surroundings that only a church possesses, 
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instead of being relegated to the unsympathetic atmosphere of a concert- 
room. In those days, when ecclesiastical authorities shall have fully 
recognized the service which music can render to religion, instrument- 
alists, as well as vocalists, will be thought worthy of taking, at times, at 
all events, their share in the service. 

There is, however, one point about these municipal orchestras 
which, although it may escape notice at first, would probably affect 
very materially the progress of music in England. What is wanted 
in music is something corresponding to the endowment of research 
in science, or to that happy system of conferring a comfortable 
deanery or canonry on a great theologian, so that he may have 
leisure and means to follow his pursuits to his own satisfaction and 
our edification. There should be some positions open to musicians of 
evident talent, which should give them time and opportunity for study 
and composition, without worry or distraction ; and for this there could 
be no positions more exactly fitted than those which the conductors of 
these bands would occupy. With instrumentation they would gain the 
very closest acquaintance ; and they would have enough leisure to obtain 
an extensive knowledge of the other divisions of their art. 

But if a municipal body were to take a part in maintaining such an 
orchestra as I have had in view, it is quite clear that that corporation 
would be entitled to some share of service in return for the support 
afforded. What the services should be, and how and when they should 
be rendered would vary, of course, with varying circumstances; but 
everyone would certainly admit that they must be full and ample. It 
would be too great an advantage to secure the influence of local authority 
on the side of music not to willingly concede every advantage that could be 
reasonably given in return : and if a town council found itself with such 
an orchestra at its disposal it could not do better than give even the 
very poorest of the town the opportunity of hearing it, at a small cost, 
or perhaps in some cases without any at all. One need only look into 
any court or alley where a barrel-organ or piano-machine is being turned 
to find out how in the lowest and meanest circumstances, as well as in 
the highest, the sound of music—even the noise of a barrel-organ or a 
piano-machine—exercises a potent spell. 

There are, I admit, claims made on behalf of music which are utterly 
unfounded and ridiculous. To listen to the language of some enthusiasts 
it might seem that music was the only agency for good, the only remedy 
for evil that the world has to offer; that it acts, in fact, as a 
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sort of combined clergyman, doctor, and relieving officer. . It is 
quite possible, however, to disavow such inflated pretensions 
as these, and yet to believe that music may be made a powerful 
factor in the elevation and improvement of our great commu- 
nities—that it will allure from vicious and degrading amusements, 
that it will foster higher aspirations—that it will promote, to some extent 
at least, refinement, happiness, and contentment. Such, I firmly believe, 
are its effects ; and if, at a v »ry small cost, a municipal body can aid it 
in its mission it seems to me to take a true and proper estimate of its 
duties in deciding to do so. 

All this, it may be said, is a dream of Utopia. I admit it; but 
Utopia, after all, is a country that is not very far off. Its visions of 
to-day are the sober realities of to-morrow: and, without venturing 
to prophesy, I should not be surprised if before long the authorities of 
one of our large towns should give their concurrence to some such plan 
as the one of which I have given a meagre outline. They will meet, no 
doubt, with difficulties; but difficulties neither serious nor insurmount- 
able ; they will, it is true, add a little to their expenditure, but for their 
outlay they will be amply repaid in having done something to promote 
pure recreation and enjoyment among every class of those they govern, 
and in having earned the gratitude of all who have at heart the progress 
and development of music in this country. 


J. F. YOUNGMAN. 











THE CASE OF THE ORGANIST. 


es PITY the poor Organist” is a remark we often hear; and in a 

| great number of cases is he not deserving of our most sincere 
sympathy? For, what with the technical difficulties attendant upon his 
position and its duties, the worries from without which he is compelled 
to suffer, the scanty remuneration he is obliged to accept, and the low 
social status in most cases accorded to him by those in ecclesiastical 
rank, he can scarcely be the man to whom we could offer congratulations, 
The position of Organist—although, to the eye of the uninitiated, appar- 
ently an enviable distinction, established on the solid rock of church 
discipline—is in reality an appointment resting upon a mere strip of 
shuffling sand, without any secure foundation, surrounded by “a sea of 
troubles,” into which the poor unfortunate is liable at any moment to 
be plunged. The lack of a definite locus standi or legal tenure for such 
an important office as that of church organist is to be much regretted, 
as it leaves him quite unprotected from the misrepresentations of the 
ignorant, and the arrogance of those who think themselves better 
informed ; placing him in a kind of pillory, unable legally to defend 
himself, and exposed to the insults and hard words which are pretty 
freely showered upon him. It is most sincerely to be hoped that by the 
union of musicians throughout the country—through the instrumen- 
tality of that active organisation, the National Society of Professional 
Musicians—some satisfactory proposition may be forthcoming which 
will content both organists and church authorities alike; and that, ere 
long, a considerable change for the better may thus take place in the 
condition of the professional organist as a church official, as an artist, 
and as a gentleman. 

First of all, however, I wish it to be clearly understood that I am not 
airing a personal grievance. There are exceptions to every rule, and 
these are said to be necessary to prove the existence of the rule. My 
own condition as an organist is, I am glad to say, one of the happiest 
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kind ; for, beyond the inevitable care and trouble necessary to teaching 
and keeping together a good choir, I have no other difficulties. The 
church authorities—and especially the Vicar—have been so uniformly 
kind, considerate, and appreciative of the work done, that I may be said 
to have lived in “clover” for a dozen years or more. Be it understood, 
therefore, that the shoe does not pinch me now, although I have a vivid 
recollection of a very tight fit years ago; and I write on behalf of many 
hundreds of my professional brethren who are not so fortunate, and in 
the anticipation of the dreaded possibility that I may not always enjoy 
such “showers of blessings.” 

In treating of the case of the professional organist, I intend first to 
consider the difficulties which arise from the exigencies of the appointment 
itself; mext, to glance at the annoyances which surround such an 
appointment, particularly as regards the church authorities under whom 
he serves; and, finally, to offer a few suggestions as to the possible 
amelioration of the unsatisfactory position which the professional organist 
now occupies. 

In considering the matters connected with this subject, I fear I must 
occasionally make rather sweeping assertions, and at times appear some- 
what arbitrary; therefore, at the outset, I wish to explain that no one 
can be more fully aware than I am of the many noteworthy exceptions 
to the objectional condition of things which I shall endeavour to expose ; 
but in every case—and I fear there are sadly too many—where the 
“cap fits,” I shall be glad, in the interests of the profession, to have been 
instrumental in placing it upon the head of the wearer. 

First, then, to consider the difficulties which lie in the way of an 
organist from the very nature of his position, its peculiar duties, and the 
means at his disposal to consummate his work. If he be organist alone, 
his duties are onerous and troublesome enough, and much will depend 
upon his coadjutor, the choir master, for a successful issue, and for a 
peaceable and quiet life: but should he combine the offices of organist 
and choirmaster, although then more completely master of the situation, 
yet under these circumstances his task becomes doubly exacting, and 
without earnest and helpful co-operation from the other church 
authorities he is in a wilderness of troubles. It should be remembered, 
also, that the appointment of organist of a Parish church, particularly 
in provincial places, very frequently carries with it the best of the 
teaching connection worth having in the neighbourhood ; and, in many 
cases, it would be impossible for an organist to resign his post unless he 
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found himself able also to give up his teaching connection with it. 
This makes the matter doubly serious, and calls for the most careful 
consideration from all parties concerned. An organ-player, moreover, is, 
to a large extent, dependent on the “box of whistles” upon which he 
has to manipulate—i.¢., whether it be large or small, good or bad, old or 
new. No one can make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear; neither can an 
organist, however talented, produce good effects from an indifferent 
instrument. The organ may only have one manual, with some half- 
dozen stops ; but this fact does not deter many ignorant listeners from 
supposing that the magic of professional fingers ought to be able to 
make it sound as beautiful as the one they have some recollection of 
hearing in Westminster Abbey. Or, it may be, it is quite a new 
instrument, with a great number of stops, but with very little variety— 
in fact, built from the kind of specification that attracts the sympathies 
of a parish committee, when quantity is studied and quality ignored—an 
instrument set up to display a great number of elegant draw-stop knobs, 
and to make as screaming a noise as possible, without a consideration as 
to its general usefulness, or to a well-balanced arrangement of its 
registers. On such an organ, of course, it is a most thankless task to 
perform ; for the inherent faults in the instrument are sure to be placed 
at the door of the unfortunate organist, instead of at that of the organ 
builder. Or, it may be, that the organ is a worn-out one—G pedals, 
perhaps, or F, with rickety action, exceptionally deep touch, weak 
springs, loose keys, and all other infirmities that point to speedy 
dissolution—upon which all music is marred by an obbligato of 
rattling mechanism. Here, again, are trying times for an organist, 
however gifted ; and he will go to his Sunday duty with grave mis- 
givings that the whole thing may at any moment collapse, which 
contingency he knows quite well will be quoted against him by some, 
to show his incompetency to manage the instrument. The church, too, 
may be one of those anti-ecclesiastical buildings which partake of the 
nature of a Greek temple and of a barn, and for which the reign of 
Queen Anne was somewhat famous. This, again, is a state of things 
which militates most powerfully against the effect of both choir and 
organ—all the enchantment that distance lends both to sight and sound 
being absolutely impossible. A well-proportioned Gothic church, like 
Charity, will cover a “multitude of (musical) sins ;” whereus a building 
in the form I have just described not only exaggerates every mistake, 
but robs the music of much of its solemnity and beauty. The position 
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of the organ in the church, too, often causes much trouble to an organist, 
being sometimes placed so far away from the choir, and occasionally 
in such a peculiar way with regard to that body, as to prevent anything 
like precision between singers and organ being observed. It would 
hardly be considered wise in a large concert-room to put the chorus at 
one end, and the band at the other, with a conductor for the band only ; 
and much less satisfactory would it be to have the band in another room 
altogether: yet this is what is actually the arrangement of organ and 
choir in a number of churches, the poor organist receiving the blame for 
irregularities which must inevitably occur; whereas he should be 
credited with an extra amount of skill and care if the two masses of 
sound go together at all. 

Turning from the Organ, let us now consider the composition of the 
choir over which a professional organist is asked to exercise control. 

Ecclesiastically, I suppose the orthodox constitution of a choir should 
be that of boys and men ; and, as far as my experience guides me, I am 
of opinion that this form of construction furnishes not only satisfactory 
material for the rendering of all that ought to be required in a church 
service, but, on the whole, its management is less troublesome, and 
more free from annoyance than any other. The great difficulties in the 
way of keeping such a choir in a state of efficiency are those which arise 
from the breaking of the voices of the boys, and from the scarcity of good 
male altos—the latter being, to my idea, the greater of the two. With 
regard to the boys, if a sufficient number of young ones are kept con- 
tinually practising with those who sing in church, the places of the 
leaders can easily be filled from the ranks when their voices break, and 
much inconvenience rarely need arise. It is not so easy to get over the 
difficulty with regard to the alto part; which, if not good, is a great 
drawback to the effect of the music. Male altos are few compared with 
the number of tenors and basses; although I believe that if the alto 
register were made a subject of special practice, there would very soon 
be no lack of good voices. In country places it is quite common to find 
the alto part either entirely omitted or else performed by boys who, 
having lost their upper register, groan out a very questionable second 
part in thick, unsteady tones ; or by females with contralto voices, whose 
timbre very rarely blends well with the treble of the boys. 

A choir into which both sexes are admitted is, I think, still more 
difficult to manage. Irrespective of the question, whether it is seemly 
for females to occupy the choir stalls in the chancel of a church—which, 
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by the way, in a cathedral would not be tolerated for a moment—there 
are other grave matters which haunt the steps of the organist and choir- 
master. On first thoughts, it would naturally appear that, as female 
voices are not liable to such transitions as those of boys, there would be 
less trouble in keeping together a good treble and alto part ; but I fear 
experience does not testify in favour of this view. In choirs con- 
sisting entirely of adults jealousy is more fully developed ; piques are 
freely indulged in ; slights are imagined where none have been intended ; 
the conscious display of individual capacity is frequently obnoxiously 
apparent; the differences of education, rank, and station are often 
cruelly insisted on ; many questionable graces of the vocal art are with 
the utmost difficulty eradicated ; control is much more troublesome to 
maintain ; and last, but not least, the arrow of the ever-juvenile god is 
continually making inroads into the choir fold, causing gaps which are 
by no means easily filled. Altogether, the difficulties of the organist 
under such circumstances as these are legion, and require the foresight 
of a Daniel, the wisdom of a Solomon, and the patience of a Job, to keep 
matters going comfortably at all. 

We will now consider the second phase of our subject, viz., the 
annoyances which are likely to arise in the organist’s career from 
surrounding influences. The first and most powerful influence is, of 
course, the vicar—a gentleman who is really the autocrat of the situa- 
tion, and who holds the government of his particular church in the 
hollow of his hand. He must, of course, be propitiated ; and sometimes 
the sacrifice necessary to win his favour is that of the purest and best 
aspirations of an artistic mind. Say, this potentate admires Gregorian 
music, with its crude progressions and strange cadences. His mind 
realises in these antiquated forms a charm which his nature will not 
allow him to perceive in the music of modern times—the music, for the 
perfecting of which conscientious and self-denying musicians have 
worked for more than three centuries. Of course, all must give way— 
organist, choir and congregation :—those who don’t like it must either 
bear it, or go elsewhere. In towns where there are many churches, 
with necessarily a choice of services, this one-man rule may not interfere 
much with the religious liberties of the people ; but in country parishes, 
with no other church within a radius of miles, it must be most 
objectionable. Gregorian chants, we are told by some, are easier to 
sing than Anglican. I hold a different opinion ; and am, moreover, 
prepared to assert that to endeavour, whether in service music or 
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otherwise, to introduce an incomplete and obsolete form of notation, is a 
musical crime; to resuscitate and clothe the nakedness of barbarous 
melodies, such as many Gregorian melodies are, with a free modern 
accompaniment in some major or minor scale, is, to say the least of it 
to put new cloth on a very old garment; while to admit nothing but 
unison singing into the service, when all the charming effects of modern 
harmony are at the disposal of a choir, is to show a blunted sense, a 
false love of art, and a cramped perception of the beautiful. But 
enough of this digression: let us return to the vicar. Say he is a High 
churchman ; then the poor organist will be a slave to numberless 
services, and most likely be obliged to prepare works by the great 
masters, written for an entirely different form of service; but which, 
by more or less mutilation, and, in the majority of cases, robbed of 
their orchestral accompaniments, are made to serve in an uncongenial 
sphere, attempted by choirs that cannot possibly do them any justice, 
and performed in such a fragmentary manner, that the composers them- 
selves would hardly be able to recognise them. On the other hand, 
perhaps he is a Low churchman, and refuses to hear the voice of the 
charmer, Music: he objects to the singing of the Psalms, Sentences, 
Litany, Responses, &c., &c., and will only admit a musical rendering of 
the Canticles and Hymns, and this on the condition that the music is of 
the most “simple” (i.¢., commonplace) description. It may be supposed 
that under this condition of things the organist could not well complain 
of overwork, and his task must be easy and straightforward ; but this 
is by no means the case; for, although the music required is very 
“simple,” he finds that the members of his choir, knowing their services 
are not appreciated, and that they are permitted to sing more as a 
necessary nuisance than anything else, feel so little interest in their 
work that nothing really satisfactory can be accomplished. It is very 
difficult under such circumstances to induce a number of musical 
persons to undertake choir duty at all. 

The foregoing remarks recall to my mind some circumstances con- 
nected with a church in which I was interested a few years ago; and 
where, after several unsuccessful attempts had been made to obtain the 
services of a voluntary choir, some half dozen semi-professional vocalists 
were engaged, at salaries varying from £5 to £8 per annum. The party 
was stationed in the west gallery, just in front of the organ, and in 
glee fashion wafted to heaven the meagre service of praise which the 
Vicar permitted to be offered. Occasionally, one or two strong-minded 
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individuals amongst the congregation attempted to take a share in what 
they seemed to consider was one of the objects for which they had 
assembled ; but being so far below this angelic choir, so isolated and 
unsupported, their light was generally snuffed out before the hymn or 
canticle was finished. In the absence of the “choir,” at week-day 
services, it was no uncommon thing for the organist to play through the 
four or five verses of a hymn without hearing a single voice raised. 
Matters went on from bad to worse: the sermons grew longer and 
longer, the music poorer and poorer, the congregation smaller and 
smaller. Anthems were introduced as an attraction on the first Sunday 
in each month ; but such was the Vicar’s intense objection to any kind 
of musical display during the prayers, that he insisted on their being sung 
at the commencement of the service, instead of in the place prescribed 
by the rubric. It is hardly necessary to say that this scheme utterly 
failed to attract a larger congregation; and so the service in a few 
months resumed its old uninteresting form. As may be imagined, the 
post of organist was not a pleasant one ; for, in addition to his being 
obliged to use the most commonplace hymn tunes—many of which 
repeated the last line three times, and some few went so far as to require 
the last line but one to be repeated three times—he rarely received the 
numbers until after he had commenced the in-voluntary ; and, during its 
performance, was therefore compelled to find his own places, and inform 
the choir behind him of its first musical effort. Moreover, the organ, 
upon which it was his painful task to perform, was a wretched old G 
instrument, with swell to tenor C, worn-out action, and any number of 
squealing registers: it boasted of one pedal pipe—viz., # G G G—which, 
when used, came in like a gust of wind, powerful enough to blow its 
accompanying harmonies out of church altogether. It was of no use 
trying in those days to obtain a new organ, for everything connected 
with the church seemed at a deadlock. Money for ordinary church 
expenses was not forthcoming; the churchwardens’ accounts, year by 
year, showed a balance on the wrong side ; and the unlucky officers were 
continually obliged to put their hands into their pockets to make both 
ends meet. It did, indeed, therefore, seem impossible to improve the 
state of affairs, and the church appeared as likely as not in the end to be 
closed altogether: but “‘ when night is darkest, dawn is nearest,” and by 
a lucky piece of political patronage, the Vicar in question was transferred 
to another cure, and the desolate church was blessed by the appearance 
of a new ruler. With this gentleman’s advent the whole aspect was 
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soon changed ; for, though not a musical man in a technical sense, yet 
understanding and appreciating the power of the art as the handmaid 
of religion, he at once introduced an ordinary English musical church- 
service, and gave over all arrangements connected with the choir and its 
management into the hands of the organist, who, of course, was only too 
glad to prepare what was required. There was now no difficulty in 
obtaining the help and co-operation of a good voluntary choir; and, as 
if by magic, the congregation so rapidly increased, that in a very short 
time the accommodation was found to be totally inadequate to the 
demand for sittings. Accordingly, the inside of the church was com- 
pletely restored, the dismal cell-like pews were cleared away, the organ 
was entirely rebuilt, and placed, with the choir, in the chancel—the 
whole work costing about £3,000. The money to defray the debt was 
soon subscribed, parish work revived, the weekly offertory was ample to 
provide the wardens with funds for all ordinary purposes; and the 
church, which had become a by-word in the mouths of the townspeople, 
became one of the most frequented and popular places of worship in the 
neighbourhood. ll this, I think, goes to prove the power and influence 
of a vicar ; and I could, if necessary, quote other instances to the same 
effect. 

Passing from the vicar to the curate, I would remark that this 
gentleman also may exercise a powerful influence on the surroundings of 
an organist, to whom he may be either a great assistance or a most 
troublesome annoyer. I fear that with many curates a little (musical) 
knowledge is indeed a dangerous thing ; for, with perhaps a term or 
two’s perfunctory music-lessons at school during boyhood, no chance of 
musical instruction at college, but possessed of a voice mellifluent enough 
to charm the young ladies of the congregation, and armed with a number 
of scraps of questionable information on musical matters, he imagines 
himself able to dictate upon all subjects connected with organ playing 
or choir training. Some of these gentlemen seem to think that their 
admission into holy orders gives them the right to set at defiance the 
opinions of even a professional organist, and to ignore the fact that he, 
having devoted much of his life entirely to the study of music, must 
be better informed than they. To such meddlers I would say, “ Learn 
more about music, study it deeply, and as you do this you will find how 
very little indeed you know, and will certainly be less ready to interfere 
in matters for the management of which you are at present totally 
incompetent.” But there is, also, the curate who knows nothing about 
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music, and who, if he would attempt nothing, would, at least, not be a 
hindrance. This course, however, he does not take, but he must try 
and intone the prayers, causing a most excruciating difference in pitch 
between choir and parson. Many an otherwise good service is marred 
by such an act of foolishness on the part of the curate; and I never 
heard a more objectionable case than I did a year or two ago at the 
fashionable church in one of our most frequented watering-places, where 
the organist (a Mus.Doc.) was obliged to be continually reminding the 
recreant reader that his pitch was below normal, and perforce compelling 
him to rise to the occasion. The whole thing was most painful. Of 
course, one would not blame the poor man for his lack of musical ear ; 
but would it not be much better in all such cases to read the priest’s 
part rather than cause acute pain to every musical person in the con- 
gregation, and to endanger the correctness of the responses of the choir ? 
With the curate who has been really musically educated, and exercises 
his knowledge to co-operate cordially with the organist in furthering the 
object of obtaining the best results as regards choir training, I have not 
in this article anything to do, excepting to award him an unqualified 
meed of praise, and to assure him that he does exercise a most welcome 
and hopeful influence over both organist and choir. 

Before leaving the clerical element in reference to the duties of the 
organist I would, in passing, just glance at one or two incongruities in the 
methods of using music in some churches. One vicar says he likes to 
hear his congregation sing so loudly that, to use his own words, “it 
nearly lifts the roof off ;” another prefers, above all things, the sentimental 
effusions called “Sacred Songs and Solos” ; another objects to a musical 
rendering of the Litany, but has no scruples against singing a hymn 
kneeling ; another allows the chanting of the “ Venite,” but reads the 
Psalms; another banns sensationalism in church-music altogether, 
although, in preaching, he is always striving after sensational effects ; while 
another is jealous of music altogether, thinking the congregation would be 
glad to depart as soon as it is finished, instead of waiting to hear the 
sermon. With regard to the first matter named, there can be no doubt that 
service-music should be the expression of the soul’s highest aspirations, 
clothed in the most beautiful garb of the purest of all arts: and that 
this offering could not be less acceptable to the Author of all that is 
beautiful by being presented to Him in the most artistic and effective 
manner is, I think, equally unnecessary of proof: the great point being 
that the vicar, curate, organist, and choir should endeavour, as far as 
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possible, to educate the congregation as to what is really the most effective 
way of rendering the music in Divine worship; rather than allow them- 
selves to be dragged down to the level of an overwhelming, uncouth, and 
in every way hideous, roar, which, as educated people and musicians, 
they cannot possibly admire. 

We must now consider other influences which are often brought to 
bear upon the organist, and which sometimes prevent his appointment 
being one of uninterrupted bliss. I allude to the vicar’s family; and 
there is small doubt that, occasionally, the annoyances caused to our 
friend from this quarter amount to little less than systematic persecution. _ 
Many vicars have daughters who think themselves musical ; and, possibly, 
this may be a dispensation of Providence to teach organists patience, 
and for which they ought to be thankful! I fear, however, they are 
not ; and the fact remains that very few escape a scrimmage with these 
self-appointed church detectives. The vicar’s wife—well, of course, 
being the vicar’s better-half, she is entitled to great respect, and has 
a right to see that her husband’s wishes are carried. out, which, if 
she be a lady of experience, she will endeavour to do with the greatest 
care and tact. But his daughter—she does not need experience! She 
possesses genius for the management of everybody. She comes upon 
the scene rosy from the finishing touches of a fashionable boarding 
school, quite a Minerva, armed with a number of splashing pianoforte 
pieces, a few sentimental ballads, a very weak acquaintance with organ 
playing, and still less knowledge of choir-training. But this is sufficient, 
her fond parents think, to constitute her even their own instructor in 
musical matters; and if so, how infinitely must her acquirements be 
beyond any of which the poor organist can boast! She commences the 
campaign by attending a choir-practice very soon after her return 
from school ; she suggests to the organist various other methods of doing 
what, most likely, he has learnt to do in a satisfactory manner years 
before she was born: he, therefore, quietly puts her suggestions on one 
side, and continues his duties in his accustomed manner. The same 
course is repeated at several successive choir-practiccs, with a similar 
result ; and then the young lady’s anger is kindled against her enemy, 
and she brings on to the battle field her trusty abettors, consisting 
mainly of personal friends whose minds she has poisoned, and a small 
following of people who are anxious to court favour with the vicar, and 
think to be on the side of his daughter an easy and safe course to take. 
The young lady says that the hymns are too slow or too fast, according 
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to the inclination of her ideas ; that the chants ought to be Gregorian 
or Anglican, according to whichever they are not, under existing circum- 
stances. She speaks of the voluntaries as not being in correct style; of 
the pedalling, as being indifferent or indistinct ; of the choir, as not 
being balanced ; and of the advisability of introducing tunes, chants, 
&c. (most likely of very questionable musical character), which she has 
been wnfortunate enough to copy at various times. All these things 
the organist resents and resists, as it is his duty to do if they are either 
not true, or not conducive to correct musical effort; and thus com- 
mences a system of petty persecution which would have done credit to 
the shadowy days of the middle ages. The organist is made out to be 
the cause of every error which ever happens in the service. He is openly 
spoken of as being unfit for his post, and every kind of annoyance and 
insult is mercilessly heaped upon him ; the spring from which all rises 
being the tongue of this self-satisfied damsel. And why is he thus 
baited? Simply because, like Shadrach, he is not prepared (after the 
serious study and practice of music for many years) to fall down 
and worship the image which inexperience sets up. These remarks 
may to some appear unreasonably severe ; but, in a case which has 
lately come under my notice, the above programme has been carried 
out, if anything, in an exaggerated form; and has ended in a well- 
known, highly-competent, and much-respected professional man being 
obliged, for the sake of his own reputation, to resign a good organ 
appointment at one of the principal churches in a large town. 

I have heard, also, of certain churchwardens interfering with the 
privileges of an organist, in forbidding him to continue playing after the 
conclusion of service. Now, although the law may allow churchwardens, 
who are the custodians, but not the controllers, of the organ, power to 
prohibit the use of the instrument to anyone, including the organist, 
between the services, yet they have no control whatever over it during 
Divine service, and it would certainly be a questionable thing for them 
to interfere with a short organ recital, permitted by the incumbent, 
during or immediately after any service. The incumbent has absolute 
power over the organ during service hours ; and he might therefore order 
that a certain service should conclude in this way ; and, were he to defer 
the dismissal of the congregation until after this recital was over, the 
churchwardens could have no control over the matter at all. In any 


case, the authority of these gentlemen is, in general, not of very long 
duration ; and, as they cannot bind their successors to any particular 
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course of conduct, matters with regard to churchwardens often, with the 
exercise of a little patience, adjust themselves. 

Congregations, moreover, are very apt to misjudge an organist. 
When it is considered what a number of different tastes exist with regard 
to music, and how various are the capabilities for appreciating the art, 
it is hardly surprising that no one form of service can be pleasing to all. 
This should be remembered by people who are in the habit of fault- 
finding, and who generally make a scapegoat of the organist. Great 
forbearance should be exercised on all sides to prevent unpleasantnesses 
arising from a desire to force upon others an individual opinion. More- 
over, it should always be borne in mind, when dislike to anything in the 
service is felt, that it may not be in any way the fault of the organist ; 
for, as he can only act in accordance with the instructions of his vicar, 
perhaps in laying blame upon him the discontented individual is entirely 
on the wrong track; and such unjust criticism is only aggravating the 
pain of an already very sore place in the organist’s musical conscience. 

I now desire to offer a few remarks on the possible amelioration of 
the anomalous position which an organist at present occupies; and, in 
order to make this position understood, I will here quote a few state- 
ments on the subject from an excellent work* on “Organs and Organists” 
written by W. C. A. Blew, M.A., barrister-at-law. He says, “‘ An 
organist is not known to ecclesiastical law; and as the parish is not 
bound to provide or use an organ, so it cannot be compelled to engage 
or pay an organist.” 

“An organist, when elected, has no greater (ecclesiastically) legal 
rights than any other parishioner.” 

“He cannot enter the church between the services without the 
incumbent’s permission, nor can he use the organ between the services 
for any purpose whatever, without the consent of the churchwardens.” 

The above shows that, even over the instrument upon which he is 
called to preside, he has no power whatever; and, by virtue of his 
appointment, can neither practice himself, nor allow anyone else to do so, 
without the consent of the incumbent and the churchwardens; and, 
moreover, it appears that the incumbent is the only person who, by law, 
can enter the church whenever he pleases. Mr. Blew goes on to say 
that “During service he (the organist) must obey the directions of the 
incumbent, both as to the music performed and the manner of its per- 
formance; and, if requested to do so by the incumbent, he must allow 


_ * W, Reeves, Fleet Street, London, 
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anyone else the incumbent may choose to accompany the service.” 
“The incumbent’s authority extends to voluntaries before and after 
service.” 

It is evident how absolutely an organist is under the control of the 
incumbent, whose bond-slave he actually is, and cannot move hand or 
foot without first enquiring from his master in which direction it is his 
pleasure they should go. This power over the organist does not extend 
to the curate or to any other person, although it is to be supposed the 
incumbent might delegate his authority if it pleased him to do so, With 
regard to his salary, the organist’s ordinary citizen’s rights at common- 
law give him the power to sue for payment from the person or persons 
engaging him: but there is no specified term of notice to be given to an 
organist before discharging him; and it should, therefore, be distinctly 
stated in his agreement with the authorities engaging him. 

There are many more points which might be advanced to show the 
difficulties which surround the post of organist and his dependent 
position ; but sufficient has, I think, been advanced to prove that, in 
face of the law on the matter, nothing but a good mutual understanding 
between the incumbent and the organist can lead to any satisfactory 
result. And how is this understanding to be brought about? Let us 
put the case on its merits. Both incumbent and organist ought, of 
course, to be animated with a desire that the best results should be 
accomplished, and that a large majority of the congregation should be 
satisfied with the service ; I say a large majority, and not the whole, 
because, as I have before stated, it is impossible to please everybody ; 
and therefore there will always be some dissentients in every congrega- 
tion. Now, as the professional organist, in consideration of his special 
musical gifts, his education in the art, and his experience as a choir 
trainer, is the only person connected with the church who would under- 
take the particular work of preparing and performing the music, and, as, 
moreover, good singing in churches is becoming day by day more 
imperative, the great moral importance of his position cannot be denied. 
His office in the church is unique; for upon his work alone depends the 
satisfactory rendering of one of the great objects for which Divine 
worship was instituted—viz., praise ; and he is also responsible for much 
of the “decency and order” so desirable in the conduct of the same. 
This being indisputable, it seems only reasonable that the. incumbent 
should delegate his authority to the organist in all matters con- 


nected with the service-music, as soon as a mutual understanding 
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has been arrived at as to the kind of service most agreeable to the 
worshippers. That there should be no interference from other quarters 
is at once apparent; and that the greatest amount of moral support 
should be given him is also, I think, clear. Could not, then, some 
resolutions involving the general principles of this mutual understanding 
between clergy and organists be drawn up by the latter body, and 
approved by the former when assembled in convocation. If the College of 
Organists does not see its way to press forward this very desirable end, 
it would seem that the National Society of Professional Musicians might 
undertake such a work with very good chances of success: and, surely, 
there could be no better aim for any organization of the disciples of art, 
than that of doing all in its power to improve the condition and 
prospects of those who are responsible for the rendering of our highest 
acts of worship. 

Before closing this already too much extended article, I cannot 
refrain from considering for a few moments the acquirements which the 
position of parish organist demands, and to compare facts and ideals 
in this matter. First of all, the organist should be a well-educated 
man; not necessarily an abstruse mathematician or a profound Greek 
scholar; but he should, certainly, have had a sound and liberal 
general education. The position and duties of an organist in the 
present day call for much more information and culture than the 
office did some fifty years ago. Time was, when music in parish 
churches was ata very low ebb. The whole church was lax in per- 
forming its great work. Organs were few, and mostly of a very 
indifferent description; organists were anybodies who could stumble 
through a few hymn tunes and chants; and choirs were, in a great 
measure, untrained and ill-constituted. The parson and the clerk did 
most of the work, in lieu of the choir ; and in numbers of churches a 
small band of wnmusical atrocities, scraped and snarled out a vile 
instrumental accompaniment to the vocal portions of the services which 
still remained to be performed. All this has gradually died out, and 
everyone must be thankful that with the revival of church-life a desire 
for better things in the way of church music has sprung up. In former 
days, the cathedral was almost the only edifice in which decent service- 
music was ever attempted ; the rendering in many even of these, the 
mother churches, being materially affected by the prevailing deadness in 
church work. We have now, however, in most churches, a fair amount 
of music ; and the desire everywhere seems to be to render this portion 
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of the service in a fairly good manner. In numbers of town churches, 
the services are, musically, most elaborate, and vie in many cases with 
those in the cathedrals. Organ-building, also, has so wonderfully 
advanced during the last half-century, that few churches do not possess 
an organ: the great majority of those instruments being of improved 
modern construction. In addition to this, the clergy are in general 
quite awake to the fact that music is a most necessary and powerful 
adjunct to Divine worship ; and congregations are growing day by day 
more appreciative and exacting as to the rendering of service-music. All 
this proves, what I have before stated, that much more culture, skill, 
and information are required of an organist of the present day than 
were necessary for his predecessors in the office. Besides general 
education, however, an organist should be endowed with special musical 
faculties, and have gone through a course of special technical training 
and experience, in order to fit him for his important task. He is 
frequently asked to prepare musical works requiring not only great 
executive skill, but also calling forth all his power as an experienced 
teacher and an accomplished musician. Moreover, he is continually 
requiring technical musical knowledge connected with the art of com- 
position, having very often to transpose music, to extemporise volun- 
taries, to compose some specially required tune, anthem, or the like; or 
to re-arrange or re-harmonize the work of others. His experience also 
in church music should not be restricted to that of one school only, but 
ought to embrace a thorough knowledge of the various forms of render- 
ing the services both in ancient and modern times, inasmuch as, during 
the course of his professional career, he will be sure either to be asked 
to give opinions upon, or to conduct, other kinds of church-music than 
that used in his own particular church. In addition to this, an organist 
should be of courteous and gentlemanly demeanour, understanding fully 
his position with regard to the incumbent and the other church authori- 
ties, but possessed of sufficient self-confidence to protect his own position 
from unauthorized and unwarrantable interferers. Looking at the case 
in this way, I am bound to acknowledge that, as a class, organists hardly 
come up to the required standard. That there are numbers of most 
eminent men amongst them ; and that, as a community, their condition 
and attainments are in every way improving, is beyond a doubt; but 
there is still much to be desired. Hitherto, even the professional 
organist has not, of necessity, been a highly-educated man; many 
appointments having fallen into the hands of those who, but for their 
© 
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musical ability in performance, were in no other respects eligible for the 
position. This may have arisen from several causes : first, from the lack 
of opportunities which, up to the present time, have been offered for the 
serious study of matters exclusively connected with church music ; 
second, from the fact that, within a very recent period, the stipends of 
organists in general were so insignificant, that few educated people con- 
sidered it worth while being at any expense or trouble to obtain, at such 
a great sacrifice of time and energy, so paltry a pittance ; third, that so 
many, and sometimes the best, appointments have been given to 
amateurs, who certainly have no right to fill such positions when good 
professional men could have been found who needed them ; and, lastly, 
until the revival of church music took place, there was little or 
no need for any education beyond a small amount of the 
technical ability to play upon an instrument. I have heard of 
an organist who played a hymn-tune through as a solo on a two- 
rank mixture stop; also of a lady organist, who chose to accompany 
the singing of a hymn with the vox celeste and a three-rank mixture 
on the swell; and of another such performer, who was in the habit of 
filling up all chords by the left hand with the third and fifth above the 
lowest note, irrespective entirely of the harmonies for the right hand. 
But, apart from such heinous sins, there are organists who, in their 
desire to display manipulative dexterity, are not at all unwont to treat 
the congregation to rapid diatonic and chromatic scales, arpeggios, and 
all kinds of mechanical gymnastics during the singing of the choir, 
particularly while the confession, creeds, &c., are recited. There are 
others who, knowing little or nothing about the theory of music or the 
connection of chords, when obliged to extemporise for a minute or two, 
treat the listeners to such an incongruous concatenation of peculiar com- 
binations, as tends rather to disgust than to edification. There is, 
moreover, the organist who must be heard above everything, and who 
often covers his deficiency as a choir trainer by his continual and 
obnoxious blaze of accompaniment, carrying all before it, and causing 
the whole performance to be little short of a continuous roar. These, 
and many other faults and failings in organists, might be pointed out ; 
and I fear there are numerous examples where holders of this office 
could hardly be considered either gentlemanly or respectable. It is to 


be hoped that in this age of progress, in education as well as everything 
else, ere long opportunities may be forthcoming for the efficient training 


of organists, and for the study of the various styles of church-music. I 
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think if practical music, and particularly organ-playing, conld be intro- 
duced as part of the curriculum of our training colleges, much good 
would accrue to church-music in villages and small towns, where pro- 
fessional organists could never be supported. It is now quite customary 
to expect some considerable musical ability in the schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress of a village school; and upon them, in perhaps most 
cases, depends the work of training the choir, and of performing upon 
the organ. Now, although the knowledge of vocal music which these 
teechers are bound to acquire during their two years’ residence in a 
Tro ining College may, to some slight extent, at least, make them fitter 
to undertake the instruction of the choir, yet in the majority of instances 
their executive capabilities are of a most unsatisfactory kind, causing 
even any improvement they are able to make in the singing to be entirely 
lost by their wretched organ performances. In Board Schools, also, if 
music could be taught practically, with regard to instrumental manipu- 
lation, as well as vocal performance, and this only to those who show 
talent for the same, great improvement in music, perhaps—particularly 
orchestral—would soon be evident. 

There is another point which, I think, deserves notice, and that is 
the treatment of town organists by clergy, who, after having held offices 
as Vicars or rectors in country places, where the professional element 
was entirely nil, and where their own musical knowledge and that of 
their family was perhaps the best available, are called to minister in 
town churches having professional organists, with information and 
experience in musical matters undoubtedly far exceeding their own. In 
many of these cases an incumbent, on entering his new duties at the 
town church, at once commences to dictate to the organist, just as he 
has been used to do in his former cure. This state of things leads to 
untold difficulties and annoyances, which might so easily be avoided by 
a little consideration on the part of the incumbent. A country school- 
master, with a one-manual organ to play upon, is in a very different 
position, and in general has very inferior capabilities, to an experienced 
professional organist with a large organ and choir under his control, and 
therefore the cases are not parallel. 

Finally, to sum up the possible chances of ameliorating the organist’s 
condition, I would ask incumbents, considering the growing importance 
of the office of church organist, and the increasing amount of musical 
attainment it requires to fill the post satisfactorily, to endeavour, as far 
as possible, to be in complete agreement with the organist as to the 
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musical needs of the service, and to be guided, when undeniable expe- 
rience is evident, to a great extent by his judgment. I would also ask 
that, of all things, the incumbent should not delegate his authority to 
interfere in these matters to young and inexperienced people, whether of 
his own family or from elsewhere. I would, moreover, advise a con- 
ference of clergy and organists to consider, first, the history of church 
music during the last three centuries, and to decide upon what seems 
best to imitate, and what best to avoid; next, that a complete and 
definite understanding between church authorities and organists as to the 
duties, privileges, and emoluments of the latter should be devised ; and, 
lastly, that the ecclesiastical law concerning the appointment of organist 
should, if possible, be so altered as to give some fixed locus standi to so 
important a church official. I would further advise that such institu- 
tions as the College of Organists, and any other body granting diplomas 
of professional qualification for organists, should demand a guarantee of 
satisfactory general education before conferring the same, This has 
been done now in case of University degrees ; and it is highly desirable 
that every one sent out into the world with creditable technical know- 
ledge in art should, likewise, show the culture of a gentleman. 
I would also advise that the power of appointing an organist should 
rest with the incumbent and the vestry jointly ; so that, as in the 
multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, more might in some cases 
be shown towards this official, and a kind of court of appeal in cases of 
dispute between any of the engaged parties be established. The appoint- 
ment should, in my opinion, rest on a mutual agreement, drawn up and 
signed by incumbent, churchwardens, vestry clerk, and organist, which 
should stipulate as to all matters connected with the position of the last- 
named officer, his stipend, and duties. Moreover, I think an organist 
should have a right of finally referring his case to some ecclesiastical 
dignitary, such as the Archdeacon, Registrar, or Bishop, for adjustment of 
any difficulty which might arise and receive unsatisfactory settlement 
from the authorities on the spot. The advantage of such an appeal has 
been lately proved in the case of Mr. Geo. Riseley, the eminent organist 
of Bristol Cathedral. The circumstances are so well known by readers of 
the Quarterly Musical Review as not to need further reference ; but, it 
may be remarked, that by this appeal a definite injustice on the part of 
the clergy to an acknowledged conscientious and experienced organist 
was adjusted, which otherwise must have resulted in a most unfair use 
of ecclesiastical authority and a gross insult to a talented and energetic 
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musician. I should like, also, to suggest, that, as the office of organist 
carries with it the satisfactory and edifying rendering of one of the 
principal parts of Divine service, ex officio he should be a delegate to all 
Diocesan and Archidiaconal Conferences to which the lay element may 
be admitted. 

A model organist, I suppose, is almost as impossible as an immaculate 
parson: but I think, as in many cases it is even now, so in all cases it 
should be, that a perfect understanding ought to be arrived at between 
those two, often very conflicting, powers—an understanding which would 
result in the furtherance of the blessings to be derived from the divine 
art of music, and the resolution of all those objectionable discords, which 
neither power can resolve without the aid of the other; and which, if 
persistently repeated without the necessary consonance, become a 
scandal to religion. 

Organists ought certainly to be “‘ wise as serpents, yet harmless as 
doves.” Possessing special musical gifts, they should be educated in a 
thoroughly liberal manner; they should be carefully trained in the re- 
quirements of their profession ; they should be conscientious and pains- 
taking in their arduous work, subordinate to the legal authorities, and 
yet conservative as to their opinions; they should combine tact with 
firmness, kindness with power of control, affability of temper with decision 
of character; and, above all things, they should have “gotten” experience, 
which, we are told, “makes fools wise.” In fact, a professional organist 
should be a conscientious church official, an artist, and a gentleman. If, 
moreover, a perfect bond of fellowship could connect the members of such a 
calling ; and if consideration, and moral assistance, could be given them 


from all having authority in the church, a musical millennium would not 
be far distant. 


ARTHUR F. SMITH. 











THE ASPECTS AND PROSPECTS OF MUSIC IN 
ENGLAND.* 


Ww™= I at liberty to choose a medium of communication, I would 

prefer music to speech. But tones cannot express everything. 
They cannot express the thoughts I am anxious to impress upon you to- 
day. In the dilemma in which I find myself, of having either to remain 
silent altogether or to make use of an unaccustomed mode of addressing 
a large audience, I choose the lesser evil of the two, trusting that you 
will overlook my deficiencies in the oratorical art. As to the subject of 
my remarks—Aspects and Prospects of Music in England—I venture to 
think that it cannot but be of interest to amateurs as well as musicians, 
to students as well as teachers. 

You all know that we English—I use the word in the comprehensive 
sense in which it is current on the Continent—I say, you all know that 
we English bear the stigma of being an unmusical nation. Although I 
certainly do not believe that this is really the case, I cannot help think- 
ing that it is wise to inquire into the causes which have led to the 
adoption of such a view. It is impossible to know anything of English, 
Italian, French, and German music during the last two centuries, and 
to assert that in this respect England compares as favourably with Italy, 
France, and Germany as it does in politics, commerce, literature, and 
science. 

A very different state of matters obtained in earlier times, and I am 
confident that the future will likewise give a better account of our 
achievements in the art, which in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was illustrated by Thomas Tallis, William Byrd, Richard 
Farrant, John Bull, Thomas Morley, Orlando Gibbons, John Dowland, 
the great Henry Purcell, and many others. There was no lack of talent 
among the English musicians of the succeeding epochs. But their 
talent could not fully develop in the then state of English society, and 
if it did—as in some cases it undoubtedly did—could not find a proper 
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sphere or much encouragement for its exercise. The cause of the 
eclipse under which music has beeri so long in this country is, no doubt, 
that the thoughts of the nation were too exclusively directed to com- 
mercial pursuits, that a kind of narrow utilitarianism was to an undue 
degree predominant. Thus music came to be looked upon as a frivolous 
pastime, unworthy the serious attention of grave men, unworthy, too, 
the support of the State. It became a mere fancy article, which was 
valued only in so far as it was exotic and costly, That is to say, it was 
valued so by the classes that are called Society ; the middle and lower 
classes never quite turned their backs on their national music. They, 
indeed, preserved it from perishing ; they kept the spark alive, and 
transmitted it to the present generation. Under these circumstances, 
however, our native music could flourish—if I may speak of flourishing 
at all—only in the inferior branches of secular music, and in the 
restricted forms of sacred music which the Church then allowed. 

Now, instead of going on denying that we are an unmusical nation, 
let us do our utmost to prove that we are a musical nation. It isa 
good thing to rejoice in one’s strength, but it is a still better thing to 
give right guidance and scope to this strength. Listen to what Henry 
Purcell says, in a preface to one of his operas, published in 1691, and 
then let us see what we of the present day are doing: “ Music is yet 
but in its nonage, a forward child, which gives hope of what it may be 
hereafter in England when the masters of it shall find more encourage- 
ment. ’Tis now learning Italian, which is its best master, and studying 
a little of the French air, to give it somewhat more of gaiety and fashion. 
Thus, being further from the sun we are of later growth than our neigh- 
bour countries, and must be content to shake off our barbarity by 
degrees. The present age seems already disposed to be refined, and to 
distinguish between wild fancy and a just, numerous composition.” Had 
the writer of these words not died at a comparatively early age, he 
would, in all probability, have completely formed the English school of 
composition which he had, during his active career, already begun to 
mould and shape, thus helping us to shake off our barbarity a little 
sooner. Be that as it may, we have at this period of English musical 
history less need to learn French to give it gaiety and fashion, for, as 
regards composers, we may certainly say that England can now hold her 
own against the continental nations. I doubt very much whether Italy, 
France, or Germany have, at this time, men beside whom, to mention 
only a few names, our Sullivan, Parry, Cowen, Prout, Corder, Stanford, 
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and Thomas would look small. Nay, I would go farther and say that, 
excepting Verdi, Gounod, and Brahms, of whom only the last may be 
said to be in full activity, the Englishmen named by me are the peers, 
if not more than the peers, of their musical contemporaries in other 
countries. Our public is now throwing off its distrust of native music, 
and the coldness which was shown to native composers is rapidly giving 
way to a strong desire to welcome every honest effort. This is as it 
should be. Many notable works have been penned by hard-working, 
ill-requited, and often even entirely unrewarded, composers, and till 
recently but few opportunities presented themselves for bringing them 
toa hearing. Indeed, it is a matter of fact that not so very long ago 
the Sydenham Crystal Palace concert-room was almost the only one in 
which a young orchestral composer could try his wings and expect a 
welcome from the conductor, who, on this account alone deserves to be 
remembered, We were extremely cautious not to exhibit too much 
enthusiasm towards music of home growth. This attitude is a very 
effective preventive against self-satisfaction and conceit—vices entirely 
foreign to the musician’s nature, I hope—but there is such a thing as 
over-cautiousness. 

If the public will but keep pace with the musician, and listen to his 
work, the time may arrive when the titles of English-born pieces of music 
may be seen more frequently on foreign concert programmes. While 
we ourselves have always warmly welcomed, or, at least, have listened 
with courteous ear to the music—good, bad, and indifferent—of con- 
tinental nations, it still remains an indisputable fact that a composition 
by an Englishman is rarely heard abroad. This is no lachrymose com- 
plaint, far from it; but I must mention it to show the necessity of 
exhibiting trust at home, if we wish ever to dispel the distrust which at 
the present moment our music “ enjoys” in other countries. 

In this connection I may, perhaps, be permitted to urge a plea for 
tolerance—namely, that public and critics should allow every composer, 
who has learned the use of his tools, full liberty in the choice of his 
style ; that, instead of attempting to force upon him the adoption of a 
cut and dried mode of expression, however excellent, they should 
endeavour to understand and to familiarise themselves with the language 
which he feels to be his own. In saying this, I have, of course, no 
intention of laying it down as an axiom that a musician ought not to 


listen to well-meant, well-considered advice. I only wish to warn 
against the stifling of artistic individuality by a tyrannical imposition 
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of a favourite system, Leaving now the important question of musical 
production, let us ask ourselves whether, in other respects, our growth 
and present stature verify the prognostications and fulfil the hopes of 
Purcell, The mention of a few striking facts will show that, though 
great progress has been made, much remains yet to be done :— 

First, there is not in any English town, not even in London, a 
permanent English Opera Company, although of the making of operetta 
companies there is no end. 

Secondly, there are but few of our most populous cities which can 
boast a standing orchestra, or even are able to form out of their own 
resources a quite satisfactory temporary one. 

Thirdly, in the wealthiest country in the world, little, next to 
nothing, is done by the State or municipalities to foster music, the 
most popular art of the day, and one of the most powerful factors in 
the formation of character and manners. 

I must now necessarily travel over ground which has been trodden 
again and again by those who have publicly dealt with this part of my 
subject, and, I fear, I cannot avoid inflicting upon you a few statistical 
statements which, I am fully aware, will not convey any new information 
to my brother musicians present. But the very fact that we are com- 
pelled to repeat certain truths, with most wearisome iteration, is a 
sufficient proof that some time-honoured abuses are still unremedied, 
and that there are weak joints in our musical organisation which require 
careful nursing. 

Neither opera-houses nor concert-institutions are subsidised by the 
State, and the most heroic acts recorded of Parliament, with regard to 
higher musical education, are the annual grants of £500 to the Royal 
Academy of Music and £300 to the Royal Irish Academy of Music. 
Scotland receives nothing, and has no public school of music. Shall we 
say it receives nothing because it has no school, or, it has no school 
because it receives nothing? Well, both facts are being realised by my 
music-loving countrymen, and will, it is to be hoped, be remedied with 
celerity by the foundation of some public institution or other which may 
foster and develope the talent of the rising generation. Elementary 
music fares somewhat better. Formerly a grant of one shilling per head 
was made to all schools where the children sang by ear; but that was 
wisely altered into one shilling for singing by note, and sixpence by ear. 

A further improvement would be to stop the sixpence for ear-singing, 
and add it as a special merit-grant for excellent singing. 
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At the time the above change was made, many teachers in 
Elementary schools were unprepared to teach by note, but the Training 
Colleges now insist on a higher standard of musical attainments. In 
cases where the inspectors have no knowledge of music, they are wise 
enough to appoint assistants, who perform this part of the chief inspector’s 
duties, generally to the satisfaction of the school-teachers. The whole 
of the grant for music-inspection in this country is £600, a sum which 
we can hardly deem extravagant, seeing that it represents the remunera- 
tion of three highly competent professors for an immense amount of 
labour in numerous colleges. If the Inspector of Music were responsible 
for the general results of teaching music in elementary schools through- 
out the country, it is clear that this sum of £600 would be quite 
insufficient. A musical inspection of all our 30,000 elementary schools, 
carried out by professionals, would cost about £20,000 a year. 

Now, let us see how things are managed abroad. The budget of the 
Paris Conservatoire does not fall short of £10,000. This sum is defrayed 
by the State, which also supports, I think, the five or more branch 
establishments of the Paris Conservatoire in the provinces. Besides 
thus providing for higher musical education, the State subsidises at 
least two Parisian opera-houses, and a number of concert-institutions. 
But not the State alone, also the municipalities of the capital and the 
provinces aid many musical enterprises, and sometimes offer prizes to be 
competed for by musical societies. Even in a country economically as poor 
as Italy, in a nation musically so highly gifted as the Italians, the State 
and the municipalities do not practise the cheap and easy system of 
laissez-fair’. Germany would not be in music what she is to-day without 
her Princes, great and small, and their Court theatres, Court orchestras, 
Court composers, and virtuosos. The town councils of that country do 
not, however, leave all to the Princes and the State. Only a few weeks 
ago there was opened at Halle, a theatre which this town of 71,000 
inhabitants built at a cost of £59,390. And this municipal zeal is by no 
means confined to theatres, but extends to music schools, &. Many 
towns have their “town music-direetors and town orchestras,” the 
members of which have fixed salaries. Municipalities contribute some- 
times to the pension funds of the members of their orchestras. The 
town council of Leipzig distinguishes itself by the interest it takes in 
matters musical. Cologne, too, does much for the art. Frankfort and 
other towns might likewise be instanced. Now, I have never heard it 
argued that the great interest which is taken by the German nation in 
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music has ever blunted its keenness for business or hindered its com- 
mercial prosperity. I am not sure whether an old, now obsolete, 
German system might not, even in our day, be revived with profit in 
many parts of the kingdom. Not so many years ago there existed in 
the towns of Germany a personage of great importance in the estimation 
of the inhabitants, ranking, perhaps, in dignity, next to the Burgomaster 
—viz., the licensed purveyor of music in the Principality or Dukedom. 
His official function was to furnish to the people of his district, on all 
occasions of solemnity, mirth, or domestic affliction, the requisite 
musical stimulation or consolation, as the case might be. His rights 
were unassailable. No one, however much in favour of a neighbouring 
orchestra, dared indulge his predilection, because the town council had 
provided and protected the “‘town musician” (Vulgo, town piper), who 
on his part was bound, under penalty, to purvey at all times the 
sonority wherewith to celebrate births, deaths, marriages, or any other 
festivity claiming private or public attention. A certain tariff of prices, 
according to the number of performers, corresponding, no doubt, also 
with the degree of joy, grief, and dignity incident to the occasion, was 
fixed by the authorities, and no one dared encroach upon his monopoly. 

Here is a statement of the charges made in the north of Germany, 
and in each case it covers attendance for the entire day :— Kirmessen or 
village festivals, one thaler, or three shillings for each player ; baptismal 
feasts, the same ; funerals, six shillings for each player ; marriages, nine 
shillings. These fees were paid to the town musician, and represented 
the emoluments received by him, and in return for which he had to 
instruct, board, and lodge the performers. 

This office was gradually abolished, chiefly owing to the rapid 
improvements which were then being made in military music, and the 
consequently increasing expense in connection with the formation of the 
military bands, which have since become so famous. The conflict 
between the reigning town musician and the usurper, the bandmaster, 
was fierce but brief, ending in most cases with the retirement of the 
former, whom a pecuniary compensation consoled for his defeat. All 
this sounds like an old-world story, and recalls to our mind the Germany 
of Sebastian Bach’s time ; but as I myself received my first instruction 
from and lived in my boyhood in the house of one of those worthies, it 
would be ungrateful if I were not to acknowledge the benefits and the 
loving care which were bestowed upon me by him. The other young 
inmates of our house were apprenticed and legally bound—which, by 
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the way, I was not—for a certain number of years to my friend, and in 
return for their board and instruction had, as I have already stated, to 
take their places in the band when they were considered sufficiently 
capable. This orchestra was sent out, much after the manner of a 
confectioner’s supper in boxes, wherever and whenever required. The 
rules of the old German guilds were rigidly observed ; from the status 
of an apprentice the incipient musician passed to the higher grade of a 
journeyman—by which he acquired the privilege of carrying a walking- 
stick and the unenviable honour of being allowed to wear a stove-pipe 
hat—and from the high grade of a journeyman he rose in due time to 
the exalted rank of a master. He was then at liberty to seek his 
fortune elsewhere. Time does not permit me to describe the workings 
or the results of this curious system, but I must tell you that during 
the hours of morning practice our house became a tolerably close imita- 
tion of the Tower of Babel, if your imagination can substitute the sounds 
of different musical instruments for the clatter of tongues. There were 
violinists in the bedrooms, studying their “ Kreutzer,” and seemingly 
indifferent to the gurgling groans emerging from one or more double- 
basses next door to them. A clarinet shared the wash-house with a 
trumpet, and I have, in summer time, seen every available corner of 
the little garden occupied by the busy players. The favourite resort of 
the trombone player happened to be the wood-cellar; there, in its cool 
depths, he snorted or made dismal melody to his heart’s content. I 
can hearhim now. In short, from attic to basement, the house resounded 
with the tones of different instruments, in all sorts of keys, and was 
possibly unrivalled as a school wherein to learn the mysteries of 
instrumentation. However, I don’t know whether I can conscientiously 
recommend the adoption of this particular part of the system. This 
somewhat long digression is not so irrelevant to my subject as it may 
appear, for we must make the humiliating confession that these town 
musicians fulfilled their mission in supplying instrumental music, at a 
time when German towns were precisely in the same position with 
regard to orchestras in which most of the towns of England find them- 
selves in 1886. 


The pianoforte has become as domesticated in our homes as the 
“harmless necessary cat,” but there is pressing need for the contrivance 
of a scheme to facilitate the systematic teaching of orchestral instru- 
ments, and this want is particularly one which we ought to recommend 
to the consideration of our civic corporations. 
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Some of our municipal bodies do provide for, or contribute towards, 
the support of the police bands, and throw open the doors of their mag- 
nificent town halls to give the public opportunities of hearing, at a 
trifling outlay, the performances of our admirable English organists ; but 
these belong to the higher flights of extravagance. As a rule, it is in 
England an accepted creed that all such matters ought to be left to 
private enterprise. Leaving matters to private enterprise may work 
well enough in the case of matters that belong to the category of 
business ; but art is not business, and if you make a business of it the 
result is disastrous. Here we touch, indeed, on the sore from which our 
musical life is suffering—the cultivation of music on business principles. 
It would be affectation to affirm that art or art institutions can flourish 
without the assistance of careful business management, but business 
should be the means, not the end. Of the many noble exceptions I am, 
of course, aware ; they are, indeed, so obvious that I hardly need to 
point them out. Who is not reminded in this connection of the great 
English Festivals, which present the great works of the masters to the 
public in a manner hardly possible under ordinary conditions, and 
encourage the art by affording our composers opportunities for the pro- 
duction of their vocal and instrumental works on the most liberal scale ? 
These gatherings are becoming year by year more national in their 
character, and we owe a debt of gratitude to the men who devote so 
much of their time to their management. Our unsurpassed choral 
bodies, certain concert societies in this or that town, do much ; and the 
City of London has, by founding its great Guildhall School of Music, shown 
an amount of goodwill towards the art redounding greatly to its honour, 
and set an example to other towns worthy of speedy imitation. What I 
have to complain of is, that the exceptions are not the rule, or, should 
this complaint be unreasonable, that the exceptions are not more 
numerous. 

And now let me tell you what I think our needs are. We require a 
National Opera. If we have once such an establishment in London, 
similar establishments will probably soon come into existence in other 
towns. State aid is most desirable—some of us consider it absolutely 
necessary. But I cannot bring myself to think that subsidy is, at first, 
at least, indispensable ; that it would not be possible to make a begin- 
ning supported only by private individuals who agreed to guarantee the 
undertaking against loss for a certain number of years. Nay, I am even 
confident that, with careful management, English opera might soon 
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gather strength enough to pay its own way. A committee, elected by 
the guarantors, subscribers, or donors, which in its turn would elect an 
experienced manager, might be formed to preside over its welfare. Do 
not think that those who have the desire to see English opera flourish 
once more are anxious to begin on the grandest possible scale; their 
aspirations are more modest. A house modelled on the scale of the town 
theatres of Germany or the Parisian Opéra Comique will do very well, 
especially if the public be disposed to discountenance the so-called “ Star 
performances,” which are the ruin of musical enterprise in England. At 
first, no doubt, some of the works performed will be of foreign growth, 
but that will be mended by and by, and an exchange of our operas with 
those of other countries would be a very natural result. Moreover, we 
may comfort ourselves with the reflection that even musical Germany of 
to-day is to a very great extent dependent on foreign dramatic produc- 
tions, although not so much now as thirty or forty years ago. And here 
I would advise you to keep patriotism within the bounds of reason. By 
all means, let us see that our countrymen get fair play; they certainly 
did not get it in the past. Nay, let us even give them the preference 
when we have to choose between foreigners and natives of equal talent 
and attainments ; but let us not favour an inferior man simply because 
he is our countryman. Whatever is excellent ought to be welcome 
wherever it may hail from. In art nothing but free trade can lead to 
prosperity and progress. No protection, no monopolies !—whether they 
protect or monopolise foreign or native productions, they are an evil. 
Few will, I think, contradict me when I say that English opera will, 
sooner or later, successfully assert its right to live, not on sufferance, in 
a meagre, miserable way, but as an honoured institution. We have 
always dearly loved the drama and we love music. Why, then, should 
the combination of the arts be treated with cool indifference, and opera 
in our own tongue have to fight so hard for the privilege of existence? 
We require, secondly, more concert-institutions, whose object should 
be to bring to the hearing the best symphonic and choral compositions, 
native as well as foreign. There are, I am told, even now, some distin- 


guished institutions of this kind, where the exclusion of contemporary 
English music has become almost a ruling principle. The difficulty in 
connection with this need lies in the absence of orchestras-—of admirable 
choral societies there is hardly any lack. Here let us acknowledge the 
successful endeavours which are now being already made in several towns 
to supply this want. There should be a good orchestra in every town 
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of over 100,000 inhabitants. The influence which such an orchestra 
would bring to bear upon the musical taste of the population is incal- 
culable. To expect in the near future much help from our municipal 
authorities would be unwise ; but the time will surely come when they 
must give ear to the voice of the people, and open the treasury for the 
purpose of helping to increase the number of good performances, and, 
what is equally important, reduce the cost to the listener. In the mean- 
time, we must trust to the exertions and the liberality of lovers of 
music. By the adoption of the system of guarantors, especially if it be 
carried out on a sufficiently large scale, much might be accomplished. 
The cheapness of musical entertainments must be especially taken into 
consideration. Without cheapness music will always remain a luxury 
for the few, whereas it ought to be accessible to the many. In short, 
music is tuo dear in England, The absence of orchestras accounts also 
for the paucity of English conductors. 

So long as I can remember, I have heard the catch-cry, “ We have uo 
English conductors,” and such cackle is easy to join in. Think of the 
coolness, acquired only by constant practice, the many little individu- 
alities which gradually develope—and an orchestra, by constantly playing 
under one director, first begins to notice, follow, and at last actually to 
feel—which go to make up the perfect conductor. He ought to possess 
the combined qualifications which characterised the faithful servants of 
the fortunate prince in fairy-tale, called Longsight, Quick-ear, and Eat- 
all. He must see everything, hear everything, and, before rehearsal, 
have mentally digested everything. Now, let me ask whether English- 
men have ever been afforded, in the past, many chances of attaining 
even the requisite freedom from nervousness, to say nothing of the 
other qualifications requisite for the use of the bdton—as difficult an 
instrument as any in the orchestra? I think not, and again repeat 
that the absence of orchestras accounts for it all. 

Thirdly, we require that musical education shall be within easy 
reach of all. The Paris Conservatoire has room for at least 600 pupils 
and “‘auditeurs.” The latter, [ presume, have to pay, but the teaching 
is gratis for the others. It is true that we have already several admir- 
able institutions in London, where the teaching is of the highest quality, 
and where the artistic results are obviously successful. The free 
scholarships, however, are not yet numerous enough, for the State does 
not assist them to offer to all those who have unmistakable talent, and 
are sufficiently advanced in the study of the art, either entirely gratis, 
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or at a very moderate expense, whatever is necessary for their artistic 
training. 

The Royal College of Music, is, it seems to me, based upon the 
principles which govern the Conservatoires of Paris and other conti- 
nental cities, and is likely, with the desirable aid of additional “sinews 
of war,” to equal the fame of those institutions. The Royal Academy, 
with its meagre little grant, has done in the past, and is doing now, 
great service to the cause of music. A glance at the names of dis- 
tinguished English musicians whom it may be fairly said to have 
nourished, will be sufficient testimony to its worth, were any required at 
all. I have already mentioned the Guildhall School of Music, and 
pointed out how worthy it is of imitation. It is not, therefore, the 
quality, but the quantity, of such institutions which makes us pause 
and reflect. The larger provincial towns of England are now gradually 
realising the necessity of looking after their own welfare as regards 
musical education, and I note with pleasure the existence of several 
music schools and institutions which provide instruction in most of the 
branches of the art. 

Pessimists declare that those various branches already stand in great 
danger of becoming overstocked, but I cannot agree with them. Cheap 
musical education must give a great impulse to the study of the art, 
and would, before long, furnish the requisite supply of singers, players, 
composers for the opera houses and concert rooms, and might possibly 
be mainly instrumental in bringing home to us the expedience of found- 
ing the very institutions discussed by me. _It is not necessarily certain 
that each individual pupil will adopt the musical profession as a means 
of livelihood ; many amateurs will gladly study the theory of music, 
or one or more instruments, for the sake of the pleasure they 
derive from the practice of the art. The teaching of music as a 
profession has, unfortunately, been much abused. It is easy to teach 
music, simply because a very large proportion of the public has 
not yet acquired the power of judging between good, bad, and 
indifferent instruction; and many, many totally unqualified per- 
sons have fled to music even as a harbour of refuge, when it would 
have been more advantageous to the art and more creditable to 
themselves if they had directed their courses elsewhere. But how are 
we to mitigate this evil? How are we to regulate the disorder? I am 
inclined to believe that the utter absence of any musical organisation 
has been to blame for much ; that musicians themselves are only now 
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awakening to a proper sense of the dignity of their profession, and that 
until now they have always been content to behold the slow, if sure, 
exemplification of the “survival of the fittest” with folded hands and in 
patient resigvation. 

The necessity for sending our children to foreign countries ought no 
longer to exist—indeed, by reason of the number of excellent musicians 
to be found in every English city, it does no longer exist. Not that I 
for one moment undervalue the obvious benefits which a prolonged stay 
in a foreign land must confer upon the student, The acquirement of 
other languages, to begin with, is most desirable, nay, even necessary at 
the present time. But surely at this stage of our musical progress a 
training may be had at home in our own cities, and when the finishing 
touches are required no one, I venture to say, need go farther than 
London. There is no city in the world where the opportunities of hear- 
ing great instrumental performers, singers, orchestral and choral works, 
new and old, chamber music, &c., is greater. Excepting the oft-men- 
tioned opera, everything may be heard there ; and the advanced student, 
under the guidance of the best mentors, may there train his ear and 
cultivate his taste, without crossing either the Channel or the North 
Sea. The French “ Prix de Rome” might be spent in our own metro- 
polis with greater profit than in the city whose name it bears. Do not 
misconstrue my statement. Everyone who has the means ought to 
travel. I merely wish to emphasise the fact that we can have a musical 
education at home. I only wish I could add that we could get it 
cheaply. This, however, I cannot; for it is undeniably less costly 
abroad. 

Of the elementary musical teaching in Board schools I would only 
say that a rational and thorough system is, I hope, now being devised. 
In many large towns the Boards appoint a professional musician, whose 
duty it is to visit the Board schools, see that the music-teaching is good, 
and constantly make reports to the Board on the subject. This is 
surely a step in the right direction. 

On the whole, the prospect seems a pleasant and hopeful one ; in 
spite of the existing deficiencies and difficulties, which I have not 
hesitated to point out frankly, we have right good reasons to be grateful 
for the steady onward march of progress. The interest of the public in 
good music generally, and in native music particularly, is increasing, 
and consequently a widening field lies open for the exercise of the talent 
of which there is no lack in this country. The existence of this 
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Society, which honours me in the request to distribute its marks of 
approval among you, proves to me that musicians feel that the time for 
strenuous action on their own part has arrived, and that many matters 
respecting their own profession and affecting the general advancement 
of music in this country have been too long in other hands, not their 
own. I look especially on the unobtrusively quiet manner in which 
the Society of Professional Musicians was formed as one of the healthiest 
signs of the time. At its birth there were seen no fiery shapes in the 
heavens ; lions did not perambulate the county of Lancashire, neither 
was this isle full of strange noises. It has grown up almost in silence, 
and must surely prove a powerful agent in the development of English 
music, since its aims are high, and its scope just, unselfish, reasonable, 
and true. It fills the vacuum which English music has so long silently 
abhorred, and will undoubtedly fulfil its mission in time. Noone may 
venture to predict when the present members of this Society, or their 
successors, will reap the full reward of their labours, but it is quite 
certain that the serious effort which they are making to promote the 
cause of our art in the Provinces of England must eventually arouse a 
like enthusiasm in their fellow-citizens. Then—I may safely say, and 
only then—the realisation of their dreams will be close at hand. 

In conclusion, I would give this advice to the students present : 
Study music for its own sake, not for vanity’s or profit’s sake. Only 
thus will you be able to apprehend its beauties, only thus will it become 
a joy and a comfort. Remember also that the art to whom you owe 
allegiance has a perfect right to claim all your affections and attentions, 
and to say to you with Florimel in the old comedy: “I would have a 
lover that if need be should hang himself, break his neck, poison 


himself for very despair. He that will scruple to do this is an impudent 
fellow if he says he is in love.” 


A. C. MACKENZIE. 





ABSURDITIES OF NOTATION, AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 


An Ipie Paper 
II. 


ATURALLY, even the idlest musings will connect rhythmic pul- 
N sations with those little melodic embellishments which were so 
constantly employed by the seventeenth and eighteenth century writers 
for the virginals, the clavichord, and the harpsichord; as means of 
enforcing the accentuation, and of atoning for that lack of continuity 
and variety of sound which all the forerunners of the pianoforte 
shared. 

Music must always bear evidence of the good and bad qualities, the 
advantages and defects of the instrument for which it is designed, and 
by which it is to be performed. Inability to hold a steady sound forces 
the untrained, or the worn-out, singer to little quaverings of voice, 
culminating in that odious tremulousness which irresistibly reminds 
one of the shaking hand and the stammering tongue of the toper. The 
feeble and quickly-fading tone generated by the pulling of a thin wire 
by the jack of the spinet necessitated (especially in slow movements) 
the filling in of the melodic outline by numerous little accessory 
trivialities ; just as, in the congregational singing of a few years ago, a 
want of firm control over the voice caused the enthusiastic old women 
to disfigure the tune by the interpolation of all kinds of little twists 
and twiddles. 

A modern pianoforte has such an immense advantage over its pre- 
decessors as to render unmeaning and irritating the trills and twirls of 
the harpsichord age. Consequently, many of the little ornamental 
patterns which were in vogue in the last century are now altogether out 
of date. By our younger players who attack the clavichord music of 
the Bach school, the character and intention of the thickly-strewed 
gracenotes are entirely misunderstood. By all, a special explanation of 
the meaning of their signs and abbreviations is needed. We have only 
to take up the various editions of old works which—for publisher’s 
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advantage—bear the names of different, so-called, “editors” and anno- 
tators, to become convinced of the confusion that exists. An examina- 
tion of the different “revised” editions of any old classics—say, even 
of Haydn’s pianoforte Sonatas—must show how continually and un- 
tiringly stumbling-blocks are placed in the path of young students. 
Many of the things signified are now far-away out of fashion ; and the 
special explanation needed of their signs is an evidence of the passage of 
time, and a proof that they might, with advantage, be blotted out of the 
dictionary. The world has done, at least for the present, with inverted 
turns, with mordente and doppel-schldger ; and their hieroglyphics may rest 
with them. They had a kind of double parentage, a two-fold excuse for 
existence. In addition to that which I have already mentioned, they 
represented an evasion (a constant, unblushing, transparent evasion) of 
that article in the contrapuntal creed which forbade, except, when pre- 
pared, the intrusion upon the more prominent rhythmic steps of 
dissonant sounds. The orthodox faith was, as usual, all the more 
loudly and zealously proclaimed because, practically, it was utterly dis- 
regarded. Practice and precept were so perpetually and so obstinately 
at variance that common decency demanded some sort of sanctimonious 
affectation of order and law-abiding. A vigorous make-believe, was 
necessary ; @ vigorous maintenance of straight, serious faces. Little dis- 
sonances were the stock-in-trade of the musicians who handled the spinet 
and its sisters. They were required not only to fill up the gaps in the 
continuity of sound caused by the feeble vibratory power of the instru- 
ment but, also, to supply that emphasis which the mode of eliciting the 
tone failed to afford; to give that character to the melody which the 
modern executant easily manages by varieties of touch. Hence the pre- 
valence in old clavier music of those gracenotes and passingnotes which 
filled in all the interstices of the skeleton tunes—as the builders used to 
pour the liquid rubble into their encased walls—and which still try the 
explanatory skill and acumen of those theorists who endeavour to 
reconcile the rules and the licenses, the laws and the practices, of the 
composers of the transition period. 

Most of the piquancy of the old-fashioned strains—-which meander 
and drift about so loosely—depends upon those leaning appogiature, 
those crushed acciaccature, which really are not inherent parts of the 
themes ; but which must, with free hand, be sprinkled in whenever the 


instrument upon which they are performed has no power of emphasizing, 


or of sustaining, tone. The law sternly forbidding the insertion in the 
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written text of ninths, elevenths, thirteenths, and major sevenths— 
although the singers and players, from whose performance the whole 
art of embellishment sprang, liberally intruded such sounds—the rule 
was simply evaded by the insertion of little gracenotes which the old 
dons were supposed not to be able, without their spectacles, to see ; or if 
they detected them, tobe kind enough to wink at. They start at an 
acciaccatura/ ‘Is it not alittle one?” And so, while it was a serious 
crime to write 
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it was quite permissible to smuggle in the disreputable sound under 


a cloak : 
ri or 
ge 
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the effect when performed being precisely the same ; although a certain 
decency of appearance was supposed to be maintained. 

The fabled delusion of the ostrich attempting to conceal his big body 
from the pursuers by thrusting his insignificant little head into a bush, 
must have been invented as an allegory fitly representing the credulity 
of the musicians who thus cheated their consciences, and evaded a 
rule, the authority of which they (in words) so strenuously upheld. 

But we need not assume an increased straightforwardness or clear- 
sightedness. We still thrust our heads into the bushes; and, because 
we don’t see a big note in our pedantic part-writing, we manage to 
pretend very virtuously. There is still a good deal of “ make-believe” 
prevalent. It would be well if we reformed the mode of writing those 
gracenotes which we yet tolerate and require. If we are not ashamed 
to use them, why should we not depict them clearly? Why not give 
them to the eye that value and force which they have to the ear ; and, 
so, do away with all doubt as to their length and accentuation. Were 
the delightfully-long-named “crushed note” plainly written we should 
perceive that much which we are accustomed to hear and to read about 
peculiarities of rhythm—Scotch, Hungurian, &c.—is the mere stereotyped 
jargon of criticism ; with its stock-phrases and venerable cant, handed 
down from generation to generation, till it is clothed by a mossy beauty 
that covers its decay and emptiness. 
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But, if our own lazy penmen will continue to stick in their little points 
(really the strong sounds of their melodies) in regulated fashion, let us 
be honest, and openly confess that we are aware that the old contra- 
puntal rule is thereby broken and set: at defiance. 

Yet the perplexity caused by the melodic use of such twiddles is as 
nothing in comparison to the trouble resulting from their insertion 
before chords. If accented gracenotes in a clearly-written melody are 
confusing to the young (and to many old) students, how shall I describe 
the misery caused to teachers by their appearance amongst triads? 
Could anything less resemble the designed effect than the mode of pour- 
trayal? A long explanation that the gracenote takes, the accentuated 
position of one (probably the top) note of the chord, but leaves the other 
parts without retardation, has to be given, and given repeatedly. 
Ordinary pupils for years require every such passage to be thus 
expounded ; and when, at last, they really perceive the point of the 
explanation, must think (if they dare not openly say) how stupid the 
people must have been who invented so utterly non-descriptive a repre- 
sentation of the designed effect, such a perfect way of picturing how not 
to do it. 


For that {1 +) means simply 
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could never naturally occur to any sane mind. 


But the rules regulating appogiature which precede dotted notes 
rival the complications of the old ecclesiastic intonations and inflections. 
Rarely does anybody feel quite sure whether the author and performer 
quite agree as to the force and duration of such gracenotes. 

Passing from simple to double gracenotes we have to face the funny 
enactment that the one is accented, but the two are not, i.¢., two are 
less (important) than one, a very puzzling problem. 

The two little notes are, in fact, written in the wrong bar, or in the 


wrong section of the bar; so that 
A >. 


| Z - X 
— ; Aa} really means 
oe 
—— eanatl 


Then we have the sign which is generally (but by no means universally) 
understood to mean just the same notes, the first being accented. Why 
we should continue to use a sign that needs a special and repeated 
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explanation—and that is, therefore, more a hindrance than a help—I 
cannot imagine. 
It would be perfectly easy to write, and far simpler to decipher, a 


fully depicted meaning, with every note written precisely as it is meant 
to be rendered. 





One form of the complete group called a “turn”—of which the 
preceding ornament is only a part—is pretty well understood, especially 
when it is written after a note ; although even then, its accentuation is 
doubtful. But as to what is meant by ~ when written exactly over a 
note there is considerable difference of opinion. One performer gives an 
accent to the highest note of the turn; another plays it so as to bring 
the emphasis upon the written (and apparently principal) note, round 
which the turn is coiled. 

Of course all positions of the sign ~ 2 refer to some arrangements 
of the sounds immediately above and below a given note, with which 
depicted sound they should be alternately used. The ornament is 
founded upon, and its frequent use is an evidence of, the truth that two 
dissonant sounds a third apart may find their common resolution in the 
intermediate sound which they enclose. Like all similar twirligigs, the turn 
does not retain quite its old favour ; but it might regain a large portion 
of its former popularity were its variations clearly understood. At 
present, the rampant sign 2 seldom conveys to two people quite the 
same idea. 

There would be no difficulty, but a very considerable gain of clearness, 
were all forms of the turn fully written out. And I suggest that, at 
least, all versions except the one which, probably, is used fifty times 
oftener than any other—and which is so well known as to be generally 
referred to as the “turn”—should be completely depicted. Thereby, 
not only would the correct order of the four notes be secured but, also, 
the required accentuation, which is, now, very much left to chance. 

Thus written 
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there could, no longer, be any room for doubt: and—what would, pro- 
bably, count for something in the estimation of those who are so anxious 
about the look of music—the phrase would have a much more important 
appearance. 

The very absurd habit of writing, after a shake, half the turn with 
which it should conclude is, with young players, a never-failing source of 
mistake. Two notes—generally written as semiquavers, instead of as 
much shorter sounds—seem to have an undue importance, which never 
fails to lead the inexperienced student into error. As the almost invari- 
able, and the strictly correct, custom is to finish off a shake by a turn 
which encloses and gives firmness to the principal sound, there is not 
the slightest excuse for the continuance of a fad, which really conveys a 
suspicion that the writer of the passage was unaware of the meaning of 
the clipped appendage. 

In the performance of a string, or scale, of shakes there may be 
some doubt whether or not each link of the sequence ought to be com- 
pletely rounded off. In that case the intention of the author should be 
clearly depicted in notes of the right length. Buta persistence in the 
old habit of printing, to single shakes, only half the turn, which every 
performer knows ought to be given, must cumber the copy with useless 
marks, mystify the student, and annoy the teacher. 


HENRY HILES. 





VERDI. 


_— re-appearance of Verdi on the operatic stage, after so long a 

rest, for the moment draws attention back to what appeared to 
be an almost entirely past phase of art. Under the circumstances the 
translation by Mr. J. E. Matthew of the anecdotical sketch of Verdi’s 
life and works by A. Pougin * comes happily timed. 

In a certain sense the Italian school of opera may be said to have 
culminated in the master who was on the 10th of October 1813 born in 
the poor little village named Le Roncole, and situated about sixteen 
miles from Parma, and scarcely a league from the small town of Busseto. 

Like many another genius, the little Joseph Fortunin Frangois 
Verdi had to get his training in a very desultory and unsatisfactory 
manner ; struggling to the light and fighting his way through poverty 
and all the difficulties of its train. 

From earliest childhood the fascination of music so dominated him 
that, when he entered the service of Antonio Barezzi (an enthusiastic 
amateur at Busseto) and took part in the little performances held in his 
house under the direction of Provesi, the organist of the cathedral, a new 
and brighter life seemed to open for the child. 

After a time, by the good-will and exertion of those who discerned 
the talent of the youngster, provision was made to send him to Milan, 
for the sake of the larger advantages of study there. 

The young Verdi’s inability to meet the requirements of the Milan 
Conservatoire, or to pass the examination devised for candidates eighteen 
years old, will not surprise any conversant with the routine of such 
establishments. Probably the boy’s technical training had, to that 
time, been of very hap-hazard fashion, and not at all in accordance with 
the ideas of men entrusted with the right of opening or closing to 
aspirants the doors of a public music school. No dogmas are so rigidly 
conservative as those imposed upon young musicians, even without the 
red-tapeism of a government-subsidized college: and it must be some- 





* Published by H. Grevel and Co., King Street, Covent Garden. 
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what discouraging to those whe fondly look for great results from such 
institutions when they consider how few of those now worshipped as our 
greatest art-luminaries could have passed muster among the mob of 
youthful clamourers for admission into their select classes. 

But, happily, young Verdi sought and obtained the help of Vincenzo 
Lavigna, the conductor of the orchestra of La Scala: and an amusing 
and instructive anecdote is related of an impromptu examination which 
the censor of the conservatoire was skilfully entrapped into holding over 
the youth he had rejected. 

Those evenings when Lavigna was not occupied by his duties at the 
theatre his young pupil generally spent with him, in the genial manner 
which, on the Continent, frequently marks the intercourse between 
instructor and disciple. Sometimes Basily, and other musicians, would 
come in. One night the two veterans discussed a reeent competition for 
an organist’s appointment, at which not one of the candidates had been 
able correctly to work out a fugal theme assigned them by Basily. 
Lavigna pledged his word that the young Verdi, who was present, would 
easily have accomplished the task ; and requested Basily to give him the 
subject, if he remembered it. With a little reluctance Basily wrote the 
theme, aud the young man was requested to develop it properly while 
the two elders continued their chat. After a little time Basily took up 
the Verdi’s paper and perused it carefully; but not without evident 
surprise. Complimenting the young man upon his work, he said, “ But 
how is it that you have written a double canon on my subject?” 
“* Because I found the theme rather poor,” replied Verdi, “and I wished 
to embellish it.” Perhaps it would not be safe to attach a very high 
value to the canonical writing : but Basily never afterwards depreciated 
the youthful, and somewhat self-confident, musician. 

In 1833 Verdi returned to Brussels, and lived for three years, or so, 
with his patron and generous friend, Barezzi, whose eldest daughter 
he married. But, except for a brief opportunity for the quiet con- 
solidation and maturing of his talent, the small town was not a fit place 
for the earnest and eager young musician. 

Back again at Milan, the young man soon made himself known. 
His earlier operatic attempts drew attention; and in 1842 his ““Nabuco” 
was performed with the utmost success. As a first result the manager, 
Merelli, requested the young composer to name his own terms for an 
opera for the following year, and agreed to pay 6,800 francs: the sum 
which Bellini is said to have received for “‘ Norma.” 
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As usual, meddling ecclesiastics quibbled over the libretto of 
“*T Lombardi ”—but, also as usual, Verdi was firm. His reply to the 
demand for alteration was characteristic. “The rehearsals are 
advanced, the opera goes well ; and I will not change a note or a word. 
It shall be played as it is; or it shall not. be played at all.” Bravo! 
Verdi. 


On the 9th of March in the following year (1844) “Ernani” was 
produced at Venice; and, before the end of the year, it was given at 
fifteen of the principal Italian theatres. Within eight months from the 
birth of “ Ernani” another opera, “I due Foscari,” was supplied to the 
Argentina Theatre at Rome: but its first reception, as well as its later 
valuation, fell short of the popularity achieved by its immediate fore- 
runner; and, for a time, a cloud—whether caused by an over rapid 
production, or by a gradually changing style—dimmed Verdi’s genius. 
Not until “Rigoletto” appeared, and was rapidly followed by “Il 
Trovatore” and “‘La Traviata,” did the master regain his firm and 
growing hold upon the public. 

The first work of the celebrated trio is said to have been written and 
scored in forty days. During the rehearsals of the opera the tenor, 
Mirate, perceived that a solo piece was required for the completion of 
his part. Only on the evening before the orchestral rehearsal did the 
composer supply “La donna é mobile ;” with the injunction, “ Mirate, 
you give me your word of honour that you will not sing the melody at 
home, that you will not hum it, that you will not even whistle it; in a 
word, that you will allow no one whatever to hear it.” 

But the injunction to the singer would have been useless, unless the 
members of the orchestra had also been pledged to secrecy. Therefore, 
at the full rehearsal, Verdi addressed the whole staff of the theatre, 
and secured the co-operation of each member. He well understood the _ 
charm which a taking melody and a piquantly decided rhythm have for 
Italians ; and, consequently, feared lest the novelty of his song might 
get rubbed off before ‘the evening of its first legitimate performance. 
The result was that, when Mirate had finished the first verse of the song, 
thunders of applause broke from all parts of the theatre; and at the 
conclusion of the air the triumph was complete. 

Of course, “La donna é mobile” was hummed by almost every one 
leaving the theatre ; and the streets were made musical by its catching 
tune. 

But successful as was “ Rigoletto,” the Parisian newspaper-scribes 
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challenged its merits. They denied its melodic charm and derided its 
concerted pieces—in spite of the admirable quartet, “Un di, si ben 
rammento mi.” 

Not until the work was actually produced in Paris was the detraction 
forced, by the unquestionable effect produced on the public, to give way 
to a more generous criticism ; and the advance in the style of the com- 
poser truly, if somewhat reluctantly, acknowledged. 

At the close of 1871, under the direction of Bottesini, ‘ Aida,” 
specially commissioned by Ismail Pacha, was produced at the new opera- 
house at Cairo; and on the 7th of the following February the work was 
performed at Milan. 

After the death, in 1873, of Alessandro Manzoni, Verdi offered to 
the syndic of Milan to write a Requiem as a fit expression of the national 
bereavement. The work was performed, under the direction of the 
composer, in the church of San Marco, May 22nd, 1874; and was after- 
wards given three times in La Scala. 

In view of the approaching performance of Verdi’s latest work, 
“Otello,” and to draw attention to a very interesting book, I have given 
the foregoing brief outline of the master’s career. Mr. Matthews’ well- 


written translation of Pougin’s work would, at any time, be pleasant ; 
and, just now, must have a special charm, 


HAROLD ROGERS. 

















DEGREES IN MUSIC. 


VIDENTLY it is of great importance that the conditions upon 
AR which the highest certificates of musical skill and knowledge 
are granted should be wisely and fully considered. Formerly such 
diplomas were no evidence of general culture. By a natural reaction, 
there is now a danger of the requirements being made too onerous ; 
through a want of recognition of the exacting character of the special 
work of a musician, in which he is entirely unaided by any other study 
whatever. There is, also, an idea prevalent in the minds of people non- 
musically trained that acoustics forms the really scientific side of the art ; 
than which idea nothing could be more ungrounded. And, further, there 
is a continued drag upon progress resulting from a persistent exaltation 
of old systems and notions. 

In regulating musical degrees, very frequently a want of familiarity 
with the special subject attested is frankly avowed. It is, therefore, 
advisable that musicians should present some estimate of the amount of 
mental training found, and of the time absorbed, in their peculiar work ; 
in order that a fair balance should be arrived at; and that diplomas in 
music should, as pledges of a liberal education, be equalised with degrees 
in other special subjects. 

It was with a view to the facilitation of such a process that I pro- 
posed, at the recent conference of musicians held in Birmingham, the 
following resolutions :— 

1. That it is desirable that, in all University or other examinations, 
Music, whether taken as a special or as an optional subject, should be 
treated from a modern point of view. 

2. That for the degree of Bachelor of Music (Mus.B.) candidates 
should be required to show skill (a) in five-part composition for voices or 
instruments in fugal and in sonata form ; (b) in two and in three part 
writing, invertible by an octave; and (c) in analysing some classical 
composition for a solo instrument, or for not more than five stringed 
instruments. 
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3. That the acquirement of such knowledge and practical skill should 
be regarded as fully equivalent to such an acquaintance with two foreign 
languages as is demanded in the “Higher local examinations” of the 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford. 

4. That for the degree of Doctor of Music (Mus.D.) skill in eight-part 
plain, in six-part imitative, in five-part fugal, and in four-part canonic or 
invertible writing should be required; as well as acquaintance with 
symphonic form, to be exhibited by original composition for a full modern 
orchestra, and by analysis of classical works. Candidates should, also, 
be required to trace the history of some branch of musical knowledge— 
such as the gradual development of some special form or peculiarity in 
composition, the modern extension of orchestral resources, or the influence 
of one school of music upon another. Due notice of the selected subject 
should be given to all candidates. 

5. That such an artistic and scientific acquaintance with a study 
entirely independent of, and unaided by, familiarity with any other 
subject should be regarded as fully equivalent to the knowledge of any 
two languages, and of mathematics required in any ordinary University 
examination. 

6. But that it is advisable, in arranging the other literary or scientific 
conditions for degrees in Music, that a knowledge of modern languages, 
(especially German and French), rather than of mathematics—pure or 
applied—should be required. 

7. That of a study of Music, Acoustics—beyond an acquaintance 
with the general laws of air-waves, and with popularly-accepted explan- 
ations of the causes of consonance and dissonance—forms no part. 

8. That, in all examinations in Music, it is desirable that the questions 
and exercises should be carefully prepared, so as to test the varied 
knowledge of the candidate ; and that they should be as few as would 
be consistent with that object. That no original composition, with the 
exception of the exposition, in four parts, of a fugal subject, should be 
required at any examination. 

9. That graduates in Music should not be subjected to the cost of 
the performance of any work or exercise ; an expense not imposed upon 
any other students. 

10. That it is desirable that Music should be included among the 
optional subjects open to candidates for degrees in Arts; and that 
exemption from other requirements should be allowed in proportion 
to the special knowledge exacted. 
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All the propositions were carried ; most of them unanimously. They 
are given here in order that the attention of all musicians throughout 


the kingdom may be directed to them ; and that they may receive the 
fullest examination. 


I should be glad to hear from every one interested 
by them, or in the progress of musical knowledge. 


HENRY HILES. 
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VERY teacher of the pianoforte knows the difficulty which children have in 
remembering the names of the notes on the treble and bass staves, and their 
places on the keyboard. 


Why the lowest line of one stave should be called E, and the corresponding 
line cf the other stave named G, what particular E or G is thus written, and why 
any E or G should be so prominently placed, whereas the exercises first played do not 
seem to assign to those sounds any speciai importance, are matters causing great 
doubt and frequent mistake. 


But not only is the placing of the printed characters on the staves taught in a 
confused manner: the same want of system frequently attends the teaching of the 
various lengths of notes. Before any exercises in simple pulsation are practised—while 
the finding of a required note is still an anxious matter, and the action of the fingers very 
E 


irregular—probably the poor little victim is still further troubled with complicated 
divisions of time; being expected to play in correct proportion notes of several 
different lengths. 

The exercises in this work are based upon the principle of learning only one thing 
at a time ; and learning that one thing well. They attest the importance of the sound 
that lies in the centre of our system of notation. The pupil is shown that the open 
space between the two staves is the home of that “‘ Middle C” which must (whatever 
mode of teaching may be adopted) be pointed out at the very first lesson ; and must 
remain the best known landmark on the keyboard. Round that central note—as the 
musical point from which all other sounds radiate—the early exercises hover until 
the whole contents of the two staves are known. The chromatic notes, with their 
enharmonic variations of name and look, are introduced in such a manner as to rob 
them of all mystery. And, while practising the exercises, the student must be 
gradually strengthening that perception of the beauty of regular, periodic accentua- 
tion of which almost every human being has some idea, and which children are quick 
to realize and to delight in. 


As regards both the acquirement of rudimentary knowledge and the development 
of digital dexterity the adoption of such a plan must effect a vast saving of labour. 
The objection which many people entertain to the study of the piano—that it absorbs 
so much time—is one that may be met only by a careful consideration of the aim of 


every lesson, and by a rigid adaptation of the means pursued to the end sought. It 


is folly to suppose that, in order to overcome some little special obstinacy of the 


muscles of the hand, it is necessary to wade through page after page of a spun-out 
“study.” When a teacher knows his business he may prescribe a short phrase of two 
or three bars (so quickly read as, at once, to become useful), which, diligently and 
perseveringly played, must bring to the refractory fingers the desired nimbleness and 
freedom. 


These exercises, scales, and arpeggios constitute a more than sufficient preparation 
for the attack of such works as are, in the lists issued by the National Society of 
Professional Musicians, prescribed for candidates for certificates of the first three or 
four grades. And the author is convinced that a similar system might, with very 
great advantage, be pursued by the most advanced students of piano playing. 





